























‘Northwestern 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LOYALT Y— Billion Dollar Estate, 


My “ 45 
‘LWAUKEE. * 


Again in 1937, Northwestern Mutual's long record of 
policyholder loyalty continued at high level — of the 
new insurance paid for, 48% was upon the lives of 
previous members —a tribute to the Company and its 


agency force. 
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THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board | 
A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 93rd ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31st, 1937 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 


Forty- 


i My : 
During the year 1937 the Com- i 3 Insurance in force, $6,770,000,000, : 
pany paid to policyholders and ; HS j a gain of $109,000,000 .. . Included Pr 
beneficiaries $191,000,000, bring- : in liabilities is a Special Invest- 
ing the total of such payments ment Reserve of $40,000,000, stil 
for the past ten years to over two and a Reserve of $39,900,000 aes 


billion dollars... New insurance 
issued, $477,000,000, an increase 
of $26,000,000 over 1936... 


for dividends to policyholders in 


1938 . . . Surplus for general con- 
tingencies, $124,000,000. 


Aetna 





LIABILITIES 


Insurance and Annuity Reserve 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, or in Bank 


United States Government, direct, or fully 
guaranteed Bonds 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Canadian Bonds 


Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and other 
US TRS sc SS a aia 576,334,340.82 


81,644,201.00 
140,089,034.62 


$64,231,858.43 $2,063,058, 950.00 


Present Value of Future Instalment Pay- 
SIG eo os Bae a RR AA oe eA 112,255,214.65 


Dividends Left with the Company at Interest 107,197,578.67 
Other Policy Liabilities 14,915,390.91 
Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid 11,072,545.41 
Miscellaneous Liabilities.................... 2,850,269.51 
Special Investment Reserve 40,000,000.06 
Reserve for Taxes 4,972,037.23 


Reserve for Dividends payable to Policy- 
holders in 1938 39,989,051.00 


Surplus funds reserved for general con- lecture 
PIRBOREIOR 2555.15 Ue ae 124,039, 178.98 Undery 
$2,520,350,216.36 by 0. 

chusett 


As prescribed by the State of New York, bonds eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized values. Other bonds and guaranteed and preferred stocks are carried Mr. 
at market values as furnished by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. $36,984,088.90 of securities, included above, are deposited as required by law. 


512,300,999.54 
254,845,789.65 
59,771,724.10 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks.......... 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office) 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate (Including 
$2,265,334.31 foreclosed liens subject to redemption) 414,284,562.41 


355,265,818.60 
61,581,887.19 
......- $2,520,350,216.36 





Policy Loans 
Other Assets 
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Official Sees No 
Reason to Have 
Period of Grace 





C. O. Fischer in Talk to 
Hartford Association Finds 
Privilege Has Drawbacks— 


HARTFORD—C. O. Fischer, vice- 
president Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
and L. O. Kinne, assistant secretary 
Aetna Life, were speakers at the weekly 





CHESTER 0. FISCHER 


lecture meeting of the Hartford Life 
Underwriters Association, presided over 
by O. S. Spencer, general agent Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 

Mr. Fischer spoke on “What’s in a 
Policy,” referring specifically to the 
whole-life” policy. He briefly traced its 
cvolution, noting as an outstanding 
bry Passage of the non-forfeiture law 
Be e Massachusetts legislature in 1861. 
in is act, he said, was the starting point 
: penis policies with less restrictions 
aes benefits. There has been a 
ly uniform contract, he said, since 


activities of the i 
1905-06. Armstrong committee, 


Dissatisfied with Provision 


PP discussed the three sections of the 
mi” which he referred to as “pre- 
Mr Fen insured, and miscellaneous.” 
with gs fr expressed dissatisfaction 
policyholqens Provisions, stating other 
suffen a in a mutual company often 
are arg during the grace period 
tinue hie nl had not intended to con- 
wr - icy. “With notice given 15 
said Mr aeresce of the premium date,” 
Sun ischer, “there is no reason for 
ace clause.” 
admitting the value and 
-forfeiture clauses, Mr. 
cases of early cancella- 
ny often is required to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
















Recruiting Conference 
of the Research Bureau 





HARTFORD—Over 100 delegates, 
representing 53 member companies, at- 
tended the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau conference here this week, 
coming from such distant points as Des 
Moines, Winnipeg, and the far south. 
S. T. Watley, Aetna Life vice-president 
and a director of the bureau, opened the 
Tuesday session, then introduced the 
bureau manager, John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr. 

Mr. Holcombe emphasized that the 
meeting was not for the purpose of giv- 
ing final answers on any questions be- 
fore the bureau, but simply to report 
on the progress made in the past few 
months. It is the purpose of the bureau 
to supply its members with information 
on four major items, as well as the usual 
records and compilations. These are (1) 
selection of agents, (2) agency manage- 
ment, (3) financial management, and (4) 
sales operations of other lines of busi- 
ness which might be of interest to life 
insurance companies. 

The Tuesday session was held on se- 
lection of agents according to the rating 
plan devised recently by the bureau. 


Rating Chart’ Used 
for Selecting Agents 


The prospective agents rating chart 
requires the filing of personal history 
blanks for each agent. These blanks 
contain the following questions: Name 
and age of prospect? Number of full de- 
pendents (include wife if she is unem- 
ployed)? Principal occupation in recent 
years and specific work done in it? Have 
you ever sold life insurance? Are you 
now employed? If not, how long, years 
and months, have you been unemployed? 
How long have you worked for your 
present employer (years and months)? 
(If unemployed, give information of last 
employer.) Name all the organizations, 
clubs, or lodges (church, business, polit- 
ical, fraternal, social, military) of which 
you are now a member in good stand- 
ing. In which of these organizations 
have you held an important office? 
(State offices held.) What is your ex- 
penses per month? How much insur- 
ance do you have on your own life? 
Date when general agent or manager 
first discussed with you the possibility 
of entering the life insurance business? 
Months over which negotiations have 
taken place? (To be filled in by man- 
ager.) 


Questions on Blanks 
Used for 10,000 Agents 


These blanks were used for 10,111 
agents placed under contract by 11 large 
companies. All met the following quali- 
fications: (a) male, (b) without previous 
life insurance selling experience, (c) con- 
tracted as full time agent, (d) contracted 
in 1933, 1934, or 1935, (e) ordinary (not 
industrial) agent. All agents were in- 
cluded whether or not they were still 
under contract. In addition to data on 
the production and survival of the agent 
in the business, information on each in- 
dividual was requested on 24 personal 
history items. These items are listed 
below (the ten included in the propec- 
tive agents rating chart being listed 








first): (1) Number of dependents, (2) 
employment status, (3) occupation, (4) 
net worth, (5) living expenses, (6) or- 
ganizations, (7) time with present em- 
ployer, (8) amount of life insurance 
owned, (9) officer in how many organ- 
izations, (10) length of negotiations, 
(11) age, (12) marital status, (13) edu- 
cation, (14) time in present occupation, 
(15) number of different employers in 
past three years, (16) amount of out- 
side selling experience, (17) present in- 
come, (18) sources of income other than 
current earnings, (19) extent of indebt- 
edness, (20) length of residence in com- 
munity, (21) condition of health, (22) 
attitude of family toward his entering 
life insurance, (23) source of applicant’s 
principal contact with agency, (24) num- 
ber of general agent’s or manager’s in- 
terviews with applicant. 


Showed Relationship to 
Persistency and Production 


Items 1 to 6 showed the most marked 
relationship both to persistency in the 
business and production. Items 7 to 10 
were found to bear closer relationship 
to persistency and production than 
those which have been omitted from the 
application. A scoring system has been 
devised to estimate the value of the 
answers given to each of these ten ques- 
tions. By this means agents are classi- 
fied as excellent prospects, very good, 
good, fair, or poor. 

In most previous rating charts, age 
has been included as one of the qualifica- 
tions. It is apparent, however, on this 
chart at least, that a man’s score is 
bound to rise according to his age, al- 
though his ability may not change. Thus 
an age adjustment table has been pre- 
pared by the bureau, interpreting his 
score in terms of his age. 

This plan has a foundation of the 
“simplest of what we are pleased to 
call common sense,” said Mr. Holcombe. 
“We do our analyzing instinctively. The 
rating chart means organized effort to 
ask questions which we know are of 
real significance.” The scale is not an 
infallible substitute for judgment, he 
concluded, but is merely an aid to judg- 
ment. At this point Mr. Holcombe in- 
troduced Albert K. Kurtz of the bu- 
reau staff, who has been instrumental 
in the working out of the chart. 


System Practicable 
with Complete Information 


Mr. Kurtz presented charts showing 
results of comprehensive studies of four 
groups of agents, demonstrating that the 
system appears most practicable in the 
case of 2317 United States agents, part 
of his original group, concerning whom 
he had the most complete information. 
For the others, certain items had been 
lacking, and he had assigned average 
scores to them on the missing items. 
“The only real test of this plan,” he 
said, “is to try it on a brand new group 
of agents.” 

Mr. Kurtz discussed the question of 
how to make use of the results obtained, 
reminding his audience that it is rarely 
possible for a company to hire only 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 





Occidental Life 
Negotiating for 
Hercules Life 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. Find 
Their Life Insurance Ven- 
ture Is Not So Profitable 








The fact that the Occidental Life of 
Los Angeles through the Giannini in- 
terests heading the Trans-America Cor- 
poration, a big factor on the Pacific 
Coast, is negotiating for the purchase 
of the Hercules Life of Chicago, owned 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co., broke in the 
financial district of that city this week 
although it had been known for some 
weeks past that the Hercules Life had 
had conversations with other life insur- 


ance officials about the possibility of its 
being absorbed. 


Bank Stock Is Alluring 


The Hercules Life took over the Na- 
tional Life, U. S. A., after the latter 
went into the hands of a receiver and 
the latter owned 11,050 shares of Conti- 
nental-Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. stock. Since the Hercules Life took 
over the National Life, U. S. A., the 
total holdings have been’ enlarged 
through the payment of stock dividends 
so that now it owns more than 15,000 
shares or about 1 percent of the out- 
standing issues, thus making it one of 
the largest individual stockholders. The 
National Life, U. S. A., bought heavily 
in Continental stock, largely because the 
then president, A. Johnson, was 
anxious to become a director and a fac- 
tor in the bank. 

The Sears, Roebuck & Co. insurance 
interests some weeks ago moved from 
its plant headquarters to the Civic 
Opera building in Chicago. Here a 
large battery of clerks is employed but 
the activity is centered about the All- 
state Insurance Co. and the Allstate Fire 
writing automobile insurance. 


Disappointed in Purchase 


Life insurance officials have under- 
stood for some time that Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. have been disappointed in their 
life insurance purchase. While the All- 
state and the Allstate Fire have forged 
ahead through catalogue advertising, 
such has not been the case with the 
Hercules Life. In other words, it goes 
to show that life insurance is not sold 
by mail or through a catalogue. It re- 
quires personal solicitation. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. are expert merchandisers 
but life insurance has not fitted into 
its scheme. 

Insurance Director Ernest Palmer of 
Illinois has been aware of the negotia- 
tions and recently dispatched Actuary 
R. R. Hafner to Los Angeles to look 
over the Occidental Life. 

Carl L. Odell is president of the Her- 
cules Life, he being a former Chicago 
broker, and organized the insurance 
companies for Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Disability Losses Down to $31,588,208; 
Annuities Make $14,807,550 Dent 


NEW YORK—Losses caused by dis- 
ability business, which have cost com- 
panies licensed in New York state more 
than $400,000,000 up to last year, took a 
sharp drop in 1937, totaling $31,588,208 
as against $40,379,622 for 1936. The 1937 
figure is by a wide margin the lowest 
aggregate loss for any year since 1929 
and the drop from the previous year is 
the largest so far recorded with the ex- 
ception of 1934, when disability losses 
showed their first real improvement, the 
1934 total having been $21,500,000 under 
the 1933 figure of $62,836,000. 

(This exhibit should not be confused 
with modern aggregate non-cancellable 
disability insurance being issued by a 
number of companies.) 

Annuity losses, on the other hand, 
jumped up to nearly $15,000,000, or al- 
most triple the 1936 total. 

Funds held under settlement options 
passed the billion-dollar mark. 

Losses from disability began taking 
sizable bites out of surplus in 1927 and 
since then have run as follows for com- 
panies operating in New York: 

$20,500,000 


47,700,000 
.. 55,882,000 
. 63,136,000 
. 62,836,000 
.. 41,247,000 





.. 39,967,000 
. 40,379,622 
.. 31,588,208 


eececees es -$443,035,830 


Improvement Is General 


The drop in disability losses for 1987 
as compared with the previous year is 
not due to a phenomenal showing by 
any one company but to quite a general 
improvement among the carriers which 
have been experiencing heavy losses. 
Several of those showing losses last year 
are now on the black ink side of the 
ledger as far as disability is concerned. 

Losses from disability are due not so 
much to excess of outgo over premium 
income as to the need of bolstering re- 
serves on business written when disabil- 
ity was in its full flower and before the 
companies boosted their rates and lim- 
ited the benefits or got out of the disa- 
bility business altogether. Business 
written today is believed to be on an 
entirely adequate basis, but not a great 
deal of it is being sold. 


Three-Way Loss 


Reserves must be hiked each year in 
addition to what were contemplated in 
the premiums, first, because policyhold- 
ers with income disability provisions be- 
come disabled in greater ratio than was 





foreseen; second, they stay ill longer 


than the rates took into account, and 
third, they fail to succumb to their dis- 
abilities in the proportion contemplated 
in the rates, 

How life companies arrive at their 
disability losses is simple, yet somewhat 
baffling, like filling out an income tax 
report. The figure for 1937, for example, 
would be computed by taking disability 
reserves as of Jan. 1, 1937, adding the 
disability premium income, plus interest 
on the average amount of the reserves 
during the year, and subtracting disabil- 
ity payments made and premiums 
waived. 


Result Compared with Estimate 


This resultant would be compared 
with the amount of reserves which the 
actuaries on the basis of their figures 
and estimates, believe the company 
should have on hand in order that its 
disability business should be on a sound 
basis as of Jan. 1, 1938. If what is ac- 
tually on hand is greater than the latter 
figure, there is a gain from disability. 
If it is less, there is a loss, which comes 
out of surplus. 

It should be noted that having disa- 
bility business on a sound basis, in the 
sense used above, does not mean boost- 
ing reserves to the point where no fur- 
ther losses will ever have to be taken on 
business now on the books. Rather, it 
means :a currently sound basis. Sound 
management does not demand that all 


the disability losses which may be ex. 
pected in the future must be lumped 
into one year. What has been necessary 
is for companies facing heavy disability 
losses to increase their reserves each 
year so as gradually to keep bettering 
their current position with respect to 
disability. This is what the companies 
have been doing, many having pretty 
well gotten their reserves over to the 
so-called Class III basis, which is con. 
sidered to be adequate unless another 
depression should again turn disability 
insurance into unemployment insurance 


Two Methods of Computing 


In the tabulation it will be noticed 
that disability losses are given in two 
columns, the first being “net, excluding 
loading.” In the case of the Metropol 
tan Life the first column figure also ex. 
cludes the reduction of disability losses 
resulting from lower dividend payments 
to policyholders having the old income 
disability provision, while the second col- 
umn figure takes account of this reduc: 
tion. Where there is a marked differ. 
ence between the two columns for a 
given company much of the difference is 
due to paying smaller dividends to dis- 
ability policyholders, this procedure 
having been definitely upheld by New 
York’s highest court in the Rhine case, 

Though annuity losses for 1937 were 
less than half the disability loss total 





they represented a sharp upturn from 








Disability Disburse- 
ments* 


‘coe te arma en 


ayments 


P 
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Aetna Life 
Bankers, Ia. 
Berkshire 
tCanada Life 
Church 

Columbian Natl. 
tConfederation 
Colonial 

Conn. General 
Conn. Mutual 
Cont. Amer, 
Credit Life 
Eastern 

Empire State Mut. 
Equitable, Ia, 
Equitable, N. Y. 
Expressmen’s Mut. 
Farmers’ & Traders 
Fidelity Mutual 
Guardian, N. Y. 
Hercules 

Home Life, 
tImperial 

John Hancock 
Loyal 

Manhattan 

Mass. 

Mass. Protect. 
Metropolitan 
Monarch 

Morris Plan 
tMutual, Canada 
Mutual of N. Y 
Mutual Benefit 
National of Vt 
New England Mut 
New York Life 
No. Amer. Reassur 
Northwestern Mut, 
Old Republic Credit 
Paul Revere 

Penn Mutual 
Phoenix Mutual 
Postal 

Postal National 
Provident Mutual 
Prudential 
Security Mut., N. Y 
State Mutual 
Teachers 
Travelers 

Union Central 
Union Labor 
Union Mutual 

U. 8S. Life 


fade 


3,444,361 
699,176 
42,033 
82,367 


89,615 
1,027,019 


0 
7,629,910 1,309,327 
0” 
6,444 


315 
6,845,353 
14,277 
193,899 
325,044 
13,979,725 
38,689 

0 


6,810 
0 
1,135,557 


207,166 
0 


6,061,051 
547,187 
15,040 
2,940 
17,036 
324 


.) 
= 
3 
& 
u 
PA 
ie 
o 
a 
o 


~ 
) 
ic 
3 
ae 
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Total Reserve 
for Disability* 
Gain or Loss 
Net Change 
in Surplus 
Charged to 
Disability* 


Disability* 


26,652,398 
11,543,673 
577,246 
1,255,765 


—1,453,407 
—185,507 
— 23,218 


1,249,444 
40,450 
16,438 

10,210,467 
11,596,000 


12,092 
317,496 
391,959 

0 


226,325 
5,731 
1,284,292 
0 


301,592 13,268,834 
0 353 
18,299 
432,203 
4,129 


644,284 
16,970,999 
57,239 
79,561,280 
28,876 
29,773 
13,604 
110,651,590 
601,351 
2,785,839 
5,786,010 
208,039,140 


2,072 


286 —3,491 
2,140,057 —6,980,965 
14,740 
64,264 
144,161 
13,756,612 
17,812 
242,804 
260 

235 
420,704 
165,599 
3,894 

178 
119,003 


—9,601,822 —15,642,990 
—116,331 
+ 181,499 

—663 

+ 4,154 
—276,123 
—105,707 
+717 
—5,092 
+ 23,850 
+ 460,514 
—21,154 
—111,514 
+ 22,071 
—3,095,580 
+ 96,806 
+1,752 
—7,065 
—3,731 
+1,859 


11,585 
19,488,732 
7,415,286 
38,705 
12,522 
7,014,473 
86,758,3922 
623,517 
3,154,147 
74,243 
61,549,882 
6,330,265 
53,910 
34,122 
186,840 


13,848 +1,161 


Annuity Prems.* 


Gain or Loss 
from Double 
wo Indemnity (Net, 

22 Excl. Loading) * 

Policy Divs. 

Declared for 1938 

(Annual Basis)* 

ist Year 

(Including 

Single Prems.) 


2,293,8869 
3,882,000 


4,206,115 
369,533 
350,779 
261,108 
496,797 

73,843 


+ 
uo 
a 
— 


6,673,456 
5,477,181 
37,507 


1,150,919 
3,174,105 
75,593 


1,119,496 
47,606,468 


+179,237 
+ 187,233 


2,733,436 
30,600,000 
193,791 


1,498,524 
40,669,036 


704,852 
776,815 


159,193 
45,528 
2,830,796 


455,475 

2,517 

14,049,829 

33,7717 
4,553,8758 


109,658 
5,160,338 


54,536,8418 
18,4905 


11,825,985 
1,968,470 
2,783,148 
4,442,484 

24,697,090 

25,000 
6,500,584 


4,404,845 
108,903 
821,153 

2,929,065 

7,241,826 


22,729,707 
13,309,427 
3,727,929 
10,135,000 
+ 39,987,395 


11,000,000 
2,062,563 


8,691,600 
2,299,184 
58,384 


3,586,069 
1,523,297 
14,130 


5,540,000 
35,355,284 


2,318,294 
17,706,585 


1,420,018 
+ 2,803,445 21,168,943 
+ 21,285 
+17,183 . 
1,493,322 
—17,440 12,516,904 
+194,619 
+ 3,429 
+7,162 
+ 3,676 
+417 


6,360 
139,126 
116,101 


Reserves on Supp. 

Contracts Not In- 

volving Life Con- 
tingencies 


End of 1937¢ 
Net Change 
in Surplus 
Charged to 


Annuities* 
End of 1936 


Reserves on 
Annuities at 
End of 1937 


45,630,242 
8,644,656 
3,236, 185 
2,215,462 


63,925,763 51,092,253 
9,920,834 
3,875,934 
2,690,044 

14,473 
1,391,126 


4, 
10,157,821 
19,231,464 

706,045 


11,635,532 
22,440,412 
905,030 


31,072,196 
31,933,698 
340,212 


10,341,537 


51 
16,462,519 32,465 60 


589,088,622 


+ 56,320 
—33,402 
+ 58,866 


5,852,984 
197,837 
60,247,074 


760,609 
68,401,399 
31,565 
70,104,672 
26,377 


560,283 
63,297,416 


75,215,437 
69,889,059 
9,381,071 
28,875,281 
112,236,221 


— 2,777,884 
—200,976 
—111,501 
—459,224 

—3,127,968 

+1,274 
—203,317 


152,615,811 
15,236,782 
36,034,834 
44,282,931 

285,640,067 

25,611 
43,856,897 


—501,178 
+ 134,557 
—126,735 


132,316,657 
37,017,979 


19,610,188 
86,834,409 
439,363 


36,172,523 
170,568,387 
144,370 
10,022,236 
58,592,485 
84,624,344 
32,692,240 
38,547 
329,917 
387,325 





Totals, 1937 
Totals, 1936 
i *Ordinary only. 
°To May 31. 


53,013,164 
54,844,162 
tIncludes group. 
7To April 30. 


tU. S. branch. 
8Includes reserve for dividends payable from April 30, end of dividend year, to Dec. 31, 1938. 


64,281,063 25,760,820 825,612,683 —31,588,208 —-35,879,096 
65,818,746 16,354,767 799,312,014 —40,379,622 —47,044,944 
2Includes special disability reserves pursuant to Chap. 49 of New Jersey laws of 1927. 
*Participating business. 


to reserves because of change in valuation basis. 


+ 8,628,360 304,903,741 199,253,093 


+ 8,399,728 


156,781,345 2,444,884,479 
299,621,833 274,539,671 144,094,096 2,124,061,427 


30. 
STo June 
3Not itemized for aing $1,000.00 


§Not yet filed. 
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e previous year. The 1937 total was 
14,807,550 as against $5,490,363 for 
“3036. Like disability, losses from annui- 
es are due to getting the business over 
9 a more conservative valuation basis. 
While there is no getting around the 
at that 1937 annuity losses were prac- 
ically $15,000,000, the comparison with 
4936 looks more spectacular than it ac- 
wally is. The reason for this is that 
e 1936 total of $5,490,363 is not merely 
, total of losses resulting from annuity 
wsiness Dut is the result of adding up 
bil the losses and subtracting therefrom 
the total of annuity gains. 
The 1936 figure was greatly influenced 
by the fact that the Equitable Society, 
vith its large volume of annuity busi- 
ness, had an exceptionally good showing 
by reason Of the deaths of an unusual 
humber of holders of large straight an- 
inuity policies. Without the Equitable’s 
1936 gain from annuities of $4,703,011 
the 1936 total loss from annuities would 
have been increased by that amount and 
would have aggregated $10,193,374. 
This would have appeared as a smoother 
scent from the 1935 loss figure of $6,- 
536,895 to the 1937 total of $14,807,550. 


Settlement Option Funds Rise 


Reserves on supplementary contracts 
not involving life contingencies — in 
other words, settlement options—have 
ben rapidly climbing the last few years 
ad in 1937 passed the billion-dollar 
mak for companies licensed in New 
York. Total funds so held amounted to 
$1044,151,169, an increase of $129,124,- 
10 or 14.1 percent over the 1936 total. 
The steady increase in these funds indi- 
cates the soundness of restrictions in set- 
tlement options which have been an- 
nounced within the last year. The 
$1,044,151,169 total applies only to 
aims already matured. It reflects only 
slightly the big swing to settlement op- 
tions in the last decade. 

The following tabulation shows how 
funds held by companies on supplemen- 
fay contracts not involving life con- 
tngencies have increased: 
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|e ee ae $ 164,674,318 
SEITE oss, «. «so patiorevacecoore-a 195,687,068 
MINES so eis assicee eevee 234,493,467 
ST oeiaia sinks sicieca hee Ge ot eis 279,845,279 
MOL See sok. ede 355,938,982 
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andl 915,027,049 

I 6c recen eaeenes 1,044,151,169 

296,99 
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ssi Mt toducer in Kansas City 

706,045 

48H KANSAS CITY—Prominent Kansas 

just fey business men helped James A. 

465,60 MM lton, president of the Home Life of 

aa oe York, honor Eugene F. Cotton, a 

675,118 ing producer during January and 
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ier, general agent, presided. J. S. G. 
% peony secretary, accompanied 
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ably 1g $21,000,000,000 safely and profit- 
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Trend to One Big Annual 


Agency Convention 





This year more companies have ar- 
ranged to hold annual agency conven- 
tions than has been the case for several 
years. During the worst period of the 
depression (1931-34) many companies 
discontinued agency gatherings alto- 
gether. A number of others adopted the 
idea of holding regional conventions 
with a number of officers traveling to- 
gether to various parts of the country. 
In some cases this regional convention 
plan has been continued as a permanent 
arrangement. Most of the companies 
that hold regional conferences do not 
hold a general or national convention in 
addition. : 

Starting in about 1935 there was a re- 
vival in interest in the idea of holding 
one big agency convention either once 
a year or once every two years. Each 
year since then a few more companies 
have gone over to the one big conven- 
tion idea. Recently THe NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER queried the companies as 
to their 1938 convention plans, either 
completed or contemplated. Subjoined 
are the responses: 

Aetna Life— Three major regional 
conferences will be held this year. There 
Was a general agents’ meeting at Miami- 
Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, Miami, Fla., 
March 9-12. 

First regional convention will be held 
at Tahoe Tavern, Lake Tahoe, Cal., Aug. 
29-Sept. 1. Second will occur at Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac, Sept. 7-10 and third at 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Can., Sept. 
12-15. 

* * x* 

American National, Tex.—Agency con- 
vention to he held at Buccaneer Hotel, 
Galveston, Tex., May 25-27. 

eee 

American United Life—No agency con- 

vention scheduled for 1938. 





Amicable Life—Convention of agents 
held at home office in January. Nothing 
further planned for this year. 

*x* * * 

Atlantic Life—Next agency convention 
to be held at Hotel Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Sept. 6-9. 

* * * 

Baltimore Life—No agents’ convention 
to be held this year. 

* * * 

Bankers Life of Neb.—Will hold its 
next general convention in July or Au- 
gust of next year. : 

* * x* 

Berkshire Life—Agents’ convention to 
be held at Chamberlin Hotel, Old Point 
Comfort, Va., Sept. 11-14. 

* * x 

Boston Mutual—wWill have no general 
agents’ convention this year, but re- 
gional group meetings will be held in 
various districts. 

* * * 

California-Western States Life—This 
year’s convention will be held in the 
form of a cruise leaving Seattle Aug. 21 
for Vancouver. The next day the con- 
vention party will embark on the S. S. 
Princess Alice for a cruise up the inside 
passage to Prince Rupert Island, from 
which the return will be made Aug. 27. 

* * * 

Capitol Life, Colo. Will hold annual 
agency convention in New Orleans, Nov. 
14-16. 

* * * 

Central Life of Iowa—Sept. 15-17, Des 

Moines, midwest round-up. 
* * x 

Colonial Life, N. J.—Location not de- 

cided upon, but date set for Sept. 15-17, 


* * * 
Colorado Life—Convention held at 
home office in January. 
* * x 
Columbian National Life—1938 conven- 
tion held last month in form of agency 
cruise to Bermuda. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 








domestic insurance program. 


the family of income. 


Independence Square 








ANOTHER “CLEAN-UP” FUND 


The Family Clean-Up Fund policy is item No. 1 in a 


starts the widow free from financial harassment. The Estate 
Clean-Up Fund should be item No. 1 in the life insurance 
program of the well-to-do man. 
it starts administration free from financial harassment. 
enables the executor promptly to meet Federal and State 
taxes, State transfer taxes, balance of income tax, and costs 
of administration,—without needing to sell, in good times, 
choice securities, or, in bad times, to sacrifice them. 
the testator’s business going, until ownership can be adjusted 
or another satisfactory disposition can be made. 
assures compliance with provisions of the will which other- 
wise would fail, voiding various bequests or even depriving 


The executor for whom a Clean-Up Fund is provided 
works without entanglement along a way made smooth. 


And a goodly estate, a lifetime’s monument, is intact for 
its planned continuance or distribution. 


+ + 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Wo. H. Kinestey, President. 


It pays current debts, and 


Payable to his executor, 
It 


It keeps 


And it 
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Annual Message 
of Life Insurance 
Publicity Scope 





Many Details Are Worked 
Out For the Program to be 
Followed 





In connection with “The Annual Mes- 
sage of Life Insurance to the Public,” 
replacing this year what has been known 
as “Life Insurance Week,” will be much 
publicity in different lines. Newspaper 
advertising will appear during the week 
of May 9-14, but the other activities in 
the enlarged program of public educa- 
tion will extend over a number of 
months. 

K. R. Miller of the Life Insurance 


Sales Research Bureau of Hartford, who 
is chairman of the publicity committee 
so far as advertising is concerned states 
there will be a series of four strong 
newspaper advertisements carrying a 
terse message about the uses and pur- 
poses of life insurance, graphically il- 
lustrated. The advertising will appear 
in about 700 newspapers in 400 cities. 
These include about all points having 
a population of 25,000 or more. 


Other Publicity Channels 


Newspaper advertising will be supple- 
mented and reinforced by an advertise- 
ment in the “Saturday Evening Post.” 
Arrangements have been completed for 
the publication of a double page spread, 
May 14. This will be an editorial type 
of advertisement rather than display. 

There will be feature stories and ar- 
ticles about life insurance appearing in 
newspapers and magazines extending 
over a considerable period. One large 
magazine will have an article on life in- 
surance in its September issue. 

In the February issue there was started 
a series of full-page advertisements ap- 
pearing in “Editor & Publisher,” the 
trade journal of editors and writers in 
the newspaper and magazine fields and 
this publicity will continue through May. 
This series, in addition to properly in- 
terpreting the institution of life insur- 
ance explains and points out the im- 
portance of the agency system. 


High School Essay Contest 


Then the national high school essay 
contest, which has been so successful, 
will be continued, sponsored by local, 
state and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. A. V. Youngman, 
president of the New York Association 
of Life Underwriters, is supervising the 
contest. 

In connection with the secondary 
schools, there appeared recently an 
eight-page announcement in “Scholas- 
tic,” which has a circulation of 200,000 
among students and teachers, telling 
about the contest. There will be full 
page advertisements in this journal la- 
ter. The high school essay contest 
closes March 26. The judging of en- 
tries for local prizes will be completed 
by April 9 and the 48 state winners will 
be determined April 16. This will en- 
able the national award to be decided 
on by April 25. 


No High Pressure 


The “Managers’ Magazine” of the Re- 
search Bureau, in telling of another fea- 
ture says: 

“One of the unreasonable elements in 
the observance of Life Insurance Week 
in previous years was the amount of 
sales pressure exerted during what was 
designed to be essentially a program of 
public education. This year, in order to 
reduce to the very minimum any tend- 





(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Four “Are’s” Spell Success 


See Enough of the Right Kind of People and 
Say the Right Thing, Says W. M. Rothaermel 





If an agent will become proficient in 
the four “are’s” he is well on the road 
to success, declared William M. Roth- 
aermel, vice-president of the Continen- 
tal American Life, discussing “The Four 
Are’s” before the Toledo Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

“The first ‘are’ is: Are you seeing 
enough people? How many is enough? 
You must establish your own par. It 
means working backward. First set up 
your budget requirements in dollars and 
cents for the year, after having deducted 
estimated renewal earnings find out the 
exact amount of first year commissions 
that will be necessary. Then determine 
your average policy and your average 
commission. This establishes the num- 
ber of cases that must be written in the 
year 1938 to meet your budget. Having 
determined the ratio between interviews 
and cases and calls, you can translate 
this back into the minimum number of 
people you must see each month, week 
or day. By this method you determine 
your own individual quotas as to the 





number of people to see. It varies with 
individuals, some high, some low, de- 
pending upon the agent, his ability as a 
closer, etc. 

“Our observation is that most success- 
ful agents have a plan to know how 
many people it is necessary to call on 
to write a given amount of life insur- 
ance. If you can answer the first ‘are’ 
you have taken the first step toward 
success. 


What Age Are Buyers? 


“The second ‘are’ is: Are you seeing 
enough of the right kind of people? 
What kind are your best people? Have 
you analyzed your business last year to 
find out what age group, what occupa- 
tional classification, etc., is the easiest 
for you to write? The right person for 
you is the one you can do business with 
at a profit. Call backs are expensive. 
Some prospects are actually closed at 
a loss. It might be weii to ask yourself 
other questions about your 1937 busi- 
ness in order to find out who are the 





DURING 1937 


Making Total 


nois, Iowa and Ohio. 


Edward B. Raub, President 





PROGRESS with STABILITY 


NEW PAID BUSINESS for January and February 
exceeded the same months last year by 28%. 


Insurance in Force Increased. .$ 5,310,661 


Force, December 31, 1937 106,077,790 
ASSETS INCREASED 
Making Total Assets........ 


From December 31, 1929 to December 31, 1937 


Assets Increased 


Surplus Increased 


"Keeping QUALITY, SERVICE and SAFETY 
FIRST," has characterized the substantial well- 


rounded progress of the Company through its 
THIRD OF A CENTURY in business. 


Splendid opportunities for General Agents and 
District Agents, particularly in sections of Illi- 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


A Legal Reserve, Mutual Company 
Organized in 1905 


Insurance in 


1,757,918 
20,407,405 


A. H. Kahler, Supt. of Agents 











right people for you to see in 1938. For 
instance: 

“(1) What part of today’s life insur- 
ance market is composed of women? It 
appears that about one-fourth of the 
buyers of life insurance today are 
women. 

“(2) At what ages are most of to- 
day’s policies being bought? More than 
half of the buyers are over 30 years of 
age. 

“(3) How much life insurance is being 
bought by single men? There is evi- 
dence that single men are buying more 
than one-fourth of the policies today. 

“(4) What proportion of today’s sales 
are being made to persons without other 
life insurance? Strange as it may seem, 
two-thirds of today’s applications are 
being obtained from persons otherwise 
uninsured. 

“(5) How much of this year’s volume 
may an average company expect to get 
from its own policyholders? It appears 
that the average is about one-eighth or 
12% percent from its own policyholders 
and 33% percent from policyholders of 
other companies. 

“(6) What proportion of today’s mar- 
ket is found among prospects already 
owning $5,000 or more of insurance? 
Only one out of every 13 buyers is a 
man who already owns $5,000 or more. 


Housewives Good Prospects 


“(7) How do housewives compare 
with business women as buyers of life 
insurance? The buying of life insur- 
ance by women appears to be equally 
divided as to volume and number of 
policies between housewives and _ busi- 
ness women. 

“These are only a few of the ques- 
tions that you might ask yourself to 
determine who the right kind of peo- 
ple are for you to see. This second 
question determines your prospect in- 
ventory. It indicates your sources of 
raw material. These must be turned: 
from prospects into policyholders at a 
profit. 

“The third ‘are’: Are you saying the 
right thing to the right number of the 
right kind of people? You may be see- 
ing enough people and you may be see- 
ing the right kind of people but unless 
you are saying the right thing the sales 
will be lost. How thoroughly do you 
prepare for an interview? Do you or- 
ganize your sales presentation carefully? 
Do you revise it frequently? Have you 
really an organized sales presentation or 
just a habit talk—a talk you have got- 
ten into the habit of delivering? Re- 
hearsal, drill and revision are essential 
for you to keep your sales talk fresh 
and effective. 

“Many big producers memorize sales 
presentations and carry a card as a 
guide. If it is a good plan for them, 
it is an idea we might adopt to good 
advantage. 


Are You Right? 


“The fourth ‘are’ is: Are you in the 
right business? You might be seeing 
enough of the right kind and saying 
the right thing, but unless you are thor- 
oughly sold on the business and enthu- 
siastic, your words will lack punch and 
conviction. Do you feel enthusiasm, a 
burning desire to see people, and pre- 
sent them the only solution to their 
problem? Do you feel that when you 
interview a man he is not doing you a 
favor but that you are doing him one? 

“Do you feel that in reality you are 
not representing any company, you are 
representing that man’s wife and chil- 
dren? When you feel burning enthu- 
siasm and a desire to see people, then 
you are in the right business and suc- 
cess will be yours.” 


Writes Monthly Premium 


DETROIT—The Agricultural Life 
has begun the sale of insurance on a 
monthly premium basis under the name 
“Insured Savings Plan,’ in Michigan 
and Colorado. C. W. Ralston, formerly 
a newspaper promotion manager, has 
been placed in charge of the department. 
He is building an agency in Detroit. 











NEWS OF WEEK 


Occidental Life of California interégt; 
are seeking to purchase the Herculy 
Life of Chicago. Page} 

* *K * 

Little excuse for grace period in life 
insurance contracts seen by Chester 0, 
Fischer in talk before Hartford Life Up. 
derwriters Association. Page| 

* * * 

Disability losses down to $31,588,203. 

annuities losses nearly $15,000,000. 
Page? 
* * x 


Research Bureau gives figures on Feb. 

ruary production. Page 8 
* * * 

Trend among companies is toward 
holding one big annual agency conven. 
tion, Page 3 

* *K * 


Recruiting conference held by Life In- 

surance Sales Research Bureau. Pagel 
* * * 

Kenilworth H. Mathus of the Life In- 
surance Sales Bureau staff becomes ad- 
vertising manager of the Acacia Mutual. 

Pages 
* * x 


Plans are worked out for the program 
of “Annual Message of Life Insurance.” 
Page3 

*x* * * 


Connecticut General Life holds sympo- 

sium on group insurance. Page 8 
* *K * 

Trend to low price policies with less 
investment element noted by economist 
in Chicago talk. Page ll 

* * x 

Clarification of Michigan laws on the 
presumption of death as applied to life 
insurance is being sought. Page 10 

* * x 

President Fulton, Home Life of New 
York, before Life Managers Association 
in Los Angeles, cites a three-point pro- 
gram to assist in overcoming evils in 
life insurance. ge Pageé 


New England sales congress at Boston 
provides many practical suggestions on 
selling. Page8 

*x* * * 


Life insurance men of other states are 
greatly concerned over the recent legis- 
lation passed in New York state. 

* * 


Monthly survey of life insurance by 
the Lincoln National Life is given. 
Page 28 
* *K * 


Officers of the Farmers & Traders Life 
of Syracuse, N. Y., are elected. Page 18 


* *K * 


State life insurance leaders in 
ing for 1937 are given. 


Changes in Rhode Island 
Laws Backed by Cummings 


————_ 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Numerous 
amendments to Rhode Island insurance 
laws are proposed in bills introduced in 
the general assembly supported by I0- 
surance Commissioner M. J. Cummings. 
The principal changes sought are: 

Compulsory examination of the final 
cial condition of every insurance com 
pany every five years. = 

Authority for the commissioner to 
pass upon the financial structure of any 
proposed insurance company before any 
act of incorporation by the legislature 
shall become valid. : 

Imposition of a 2 percent tax on ws 
nuity payments as well as on premenee 

Joint box account control of securiit 
held in trust by the general treasurer 
Rhode Island for the protection of a 
icyholders. At present the general oe 
urer has sole custody of such prolte ot 
funds, endangering delay through les 
action. Aa 

Provision for investment in 11 
bonds under close restrictions. ae 

‘Provision for the insurance om 
sioner to suspend the license of * 
foreign insurance company whic his 
finds to be insolvent or which, in in 
judgment, is in danger of becoming 
solvent. 

Life insurance policy proceeds ~~ 
be paid to the estate of a decease . : 
son if the beneficiary failed to ea =e 
sum within six years, under uae 
of a bill pending before the legisla 
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1888—OUR GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR— 1938 


The Western and Southern 


Life Insurance Company | 
C. F. Williams, President 


Fiftieth Annual Financial Statement 


December 31, 1937 


ASSETS 











Tle Bietee Gowernmmomt Dome... en cece ec eeeteus $ 59,933,792.13 
EE ee ee nr ae Pee cate 8 6,642,896.56 
First Mortgage Loans on City Property.... [o Fine Pape Pe one, ae ae 63,124,524.96 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property... by la to 5 es: eae 1,092,051.33 
NI, 262.77) 'b), VAD De Mrntl Pe We i ow n'a 4-5 see OU 4,620,661.03 
I 9 008 Shas ci regs ad. eee, WE Koala «ond Gab asa es Pe 8,023,548.44 
Preferred Stocks (authorized by law)..................0 0.00 cece ee eee aee 268,522.00 
jenn St i? fh Ae eee eee 10,965,874.79 
City Properties Sold on Contract........................ 2,367,983.89 
Real Estate J Farm I 103 vicisrreatern ble «ASE oes bf DOU 999,480.86 
Farm Properties Sold on Contract....................... 84,578.59 
| Home Office Building and Properties..................... 1,174,000.00 
Cash on Deposit in Miscellaneous Banks................................. 721,937.49 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums................................. 2,090,546.76 
Accrued Interest on Investments.................... 0... cece cece ceee 1,817,866.06 
ee: Sa ns: 5 er A. sb be. can be re oe $163,928,264.89 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Protection of Policyholders................................... $135,560,426.81 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance.................................. 616,346.98 
Contingency Reserves for Taxes, Incurred Unpresented Items, and 
a me a ee 4,598,318.15 
IS 8h. 1. cuy hw aaah Wipentoa ih. « x's «oo edlasOih clonbeic sueebisetalls alee 23,153,172.95 
NN ies Sy dem gtihaigioliltict bk anus dachlacad-ae a Qi eee $163,928,264.89 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE -_— § 66,619,858.00 
INCREASE IN ASSETS - - - - -  § 10,400,793.71 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE - - - £4$868,874,515.00 
TOTAL ASSETS co ss ll el ee 
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Strong and Progressive 


Summary of Annual Financial Statement 
December 31, 1937 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office $ 1,838,168.42 
6,982,497.05 
302,113.00 
4,898,382.51 
6,067,634.03 
12,224,476.06 
126,253.67 
280,702.73 
477,478.40 


32,671.71 


Stocks 

Mortgage Loans 

Real Estate 

Loans on Policies 

Collateral Loans 

Interest and Rents 

Deferred and Uncollected Premiums 
Other Assets 





Total Admitted Assets $33,230,378.18 


LIABILITIES 


$27,719,405.36 
NONE 
140,033.33 
28,857.50 
167,663.12 
2,612,653.97 
1,193,341.84 
271,075.47 
96,143.90 
1,001,203.69 


Policy Reserves 

Claims Due and Unpaid 

Reserve for Uncompleted Claims 
Reserve for Claims Awaiting Proof 
Present Value Installment Claims 
Survivorship Funds 

Policyholders’ Funds 


Reserve for Taxes 





Total Liabilities $33,230,378.18 


Life Insurance in Force $123,635,293.00 


Total Benefits Paid $2,594,732.45 


New business written in January and Feb- 
ruary 1938, ran 40% ahead of previous year. 


Liberal agency contracts available in Arkansas, 
Arizona, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, Texas. 


Write Karl B. Korrady, Vice-President 


Illinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company 


Monmouth, Illinois 


Founded 1897 LIFE .. ACCIDENT .. HEALTH 











Insurance Should 
Not Minimize 
Its Own Errors 


————_ 


President Fulton Gives 
Three-Point Program at 
San Francisco 


There has developed in the past few 
years a group of people who have made 
it their business to attack life insurance, 
said President James A. Fulton of the 
Home Life of New York, in addressing 
the Life Managers Association at San 
Francisco. Mr. Fulton spoke before a 
similar group at Los Angeles only a few 
days before while on a western tour of 
the company’s agencies. ‘ 

“Those of us in the business realize 
that most of these attacks are bas.d-on 
distorted facts, or many times, ne on 
facts at all,” he said. “They give a to- 
tally false impression to the person who 
is not familiar with the life insurance 
business. 


Helped Span Depression 


“We know, on the other hand, what 
life insurance is and what it has accom- 
plished. We know that it is providing 
for millions of people’s support and com- 
fort which they could not secure through 
any other means. We know that dur- 
ing the depression it was the greatest 
non-governmental factor in furnishing 
funds to alleviate the hardships of that 
depression.” 

Despite the injustice of these attacks 
they should not lead us to overlook or 
minimize things about the business that 
are wrong and where definite improve- 
ment can and should be made, Mr. Ful- 
ton said. For instance, every lapsed pol- 
icy represents an economic waste and a 
loss to the individual who bought it, he 
commented. Lapses are too high and 
steps can and should be taken which 
will reduce them. 


Failures Create Problem 


“The number of those men, who, hav- 
ing gone into the life insurance business 
in the last few years, have failed and 
left, disillusioned and sour on the busi- 
ness of life insurance, represents another 
condition that requires our attention,” 
he said. “The turnover of agents is and 
has been too high. It can and should 
be reduced.”.. The time of prospects 
wasted by interviews  unintelligently 
conducted by men who have not been 
properly trained represents a waste 
which the buying public resents and 
which has built a steadily mounting re- 
sistance to the efforts of all life insur- 
ance men, he pointed out. “It seems 
to me the time is here when we should 
individually and collectively recognize 
that these problems exist and start to 
do something about them.” 


Three Point Program 


Mr. Fulton suggested to life insurance 
management both in the field and in the 
home office, a three point program 
which, if carried through not as a mat- 
ter of rules or restrictions, but as a 
matter of genuine cooperative effort, 
should do much to correct these condi- 
tions. 

“First,” he said, “the entire business 
should lessen the emphasis on volume 
of new business. After all, the sale of 
a new policy is a meaningless gesture 
so far as the purchaser is concerned if 
that policy is not carried long enough 
for it to serve the purpose for which 
it was purchased. Emphasis on volume 
means high pressure selling methods. 
High pressure selling methods mean 
high lapses. The time ought soon be 
past when a life insurance sale is urged 
on the ground that the agent needs the 








Acacia Mutual’s New 
Advertising Manager 





KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Kenilworth 
H. Mathus, who is on the staff of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
of Hartford, joins the Acacia Mutul 
Life to take charge of its publicity, ad- 


vertising, sales literature, public rela- 


tions, etc. Mr. Mathus had direct charge 
of the publication end of the Research 
Bureau and has done considerable work 
in the field. He went with the bureau 
from the Connecticut Mutual Life where 
he had charge of its publications, pub- 
licity and promotional work. He was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
United Life & Accident. In that con- 
nection he looked after conservation, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion activities. 
At one time he was connected with the 
Penn Mutual Life. He was prominent 
in the association of insurance advertis- 
ing men. 








business or wants to win a button or 
take a trip,” he commented. 

“Second, we should begin to place em- 
phasis not on the number of calls made 
by the agent, but on the fact that every 
interview is soundly conceived and intel- 
ligently carried through. Before any i- 
terview is initiated, the question shoul 
be asked: ‘What problem does this pros- 
pect have that life insurance will solve? 
The interview should be based on @ 
definite proposal for the solution of that 
problem. 

“Third, no man should be_ brought 
into the selling end of the life insur 
ance business unless it is the genuine 
conviction of the general agent or mat 
ager that he has a reasonable chanct 
for success and unless they are m? 
position to give him adequate training 
and supervision. é d 

“T realize that there is nothing nové 
about the suggestions I make. We have 
all been conscious of the problems a 
of the remedies. The novel thing wou 
be if we all started wholeheartedly a 
vigorously to do something about t - 
even if that doing something meant i 
porary sacrifice in volume of new ” 
ress. All of us; companies and ing 
men alike, have contributed to peer 
these conditions. Now, let us contrib 
to remedying them.” 


I. A. C. Chairmen Appointed 


R. C. Dreher, advertising manage 
Boston and Old Colony, has a 
pointed program committee ¢ * a 
for the mid-year meeting of the rei 
ance Advertising Conference, to bt i 
in May. Mr. Dreher is vice-presi ar 
the conference. C. E. Crane, 4 po 
ing manager National Life of vee 
will be chairman of the life grouP oot 
ing and Harold Taylor, advertising * 
ager American of Newark, will ¢ 
the fire and casualty session. 
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\, Morgan Duke Enterprising 
in Texas Insurance Circles 










DALLAS.—A. Morgan Duke of Dal- 
4s, president of the Gulf States Life of 
his city and the Commercial Standard 
Insurance Company of Fort Worth, 
designated by the Dallas “Dispatch” 
is the “Man of the Week in Dallas.” 
he reason for attaching this important 
bopendage to Mr. Duke was due to the 
fact that he had brought about a_com- 
ination of the Southland Life of Dallas 
with his company, which made a sizable 
igstitution and reflected great credit on 
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A. MORGAN DUKE 





his ingenuity and resourcefulness in 
bringing about the deal. The combined 
company will use the name of the South- 
land Life under Mr. Duke’s charge. 

Mr. Duke is a Texan by birth, Tyler 
being the place of his nativity, he be- 
ing born there March 17, 1891. His 
father for many years was associated 
with the old Fraternal Brotherhood and 
was president for a time. A. Morgan 
Duke started his career with the Fra- 
ternal Brotherhood and let it be said 
that an experience with a fraternal so- 
titty gives a commercial insurance man 
4 training and insight that: he does not 
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fee get elsewhere. It brings him close to 
should the people and develops an understand- 
pros- ing for them. Later A. Morgan Duke 
solve? ened became associated with the 
on 2 comen of Des Moines, becoming gen- 
yf that eral manager for Texas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
Souri and Kentucky, he also being a di- 
cought rector. He was located at Dallas and 
insu twas this experience in management 
ail business development that prepared 
mat im for his greater work later on. As 
hance f°, aS 19 years of age when he went 
in a be the Fraternal Brotherhood his en- 
aining |’ Career has been spent in insurance. 
wail Organized Investment Company 
e bast Mr. Duke was ambitious for greater 
1S nd achievement and he formed the Trinity 
hg oe & Investment Corporation, a hold- 
Shen Meany. The Trinity Bond & In- 
+ tem Trini of Fort Worth organized the 
+ bus y Life of Fort Worth and Mr. 


1 field Pike. was the head. The Gulf States 
ac Dallas had been organized as 

; _ the Texas Security Life there. 

MD State es were merged under the Gulf 
of pad neti Life and in 1934 control 
the T Gulf States Life was purchased by 
Tinity Bond & Invesiment and the 











anage! ~ ma companies were merged, retain- 
en ap with ~4 name of the Gulf States Life 
airmal with allas as headquarters. Associated 
Inset ix Duke in his work has been 
ye helt th onnally, executive vice-president 
dent 0! tine Gulf States Life, who takes a 
lvertis: ; re Position with the Southland Life 
mont he Mr. Duke’s chief lieutenant. : 
, meet pores: Trinity Bond & Investment Cor- 
e ‘on at Fort Worth at the time it 


bough, the Gulf States Life of Dallas 
€ Commercial Standard of 


ort manet 
Worth, which is a casualty com- 





































pany. Mr. Duke became president of 
the Commercial Standard and just re- 
cently was chosen chairman of the 
board, moving up his associate J. R. 
Plummer, executive vice-president and 
secretary, to the presidency. Mr. Duke, 
in the administration of these two 
companies had Mr. Donnally as the ac- 
tive operating officer of the Gulf States 
Life and Mr. Plummer of the Commer- 
cial Standard. The Commercial Stand- 
ard’s largest business is automobile in- 
surance although it writes a_ sizable 
amount of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. , 


Owns Hazidsome Country Place 


The Southland Life is the fourth larg- 
est life company in Texas with the com- 
bination that has been formed. This 
puts Mr. Duke at the head of a very 
sizable enterprise. 

“owns a delightful country place of 
100 ‘fcres about mid-way between Fort 
Worth and Dallas. He has been going 
back and forth between the two cities 
on account of the two companies of 
which he was head. Now he will give 
far more time to:the Southland Life. He 
is a cordial, affable man,!delights in en- 
tertaining and finds much pleasure in 
his country place. When the National 
Association of Insurance Agents held its 
annual meeting in Dallas last October 
he entertained a large number at his 
country home with a barbecue. Mr. 
Duke has all the sagacity and vision of 
a salesman. He is a hard worker, enter- 
prising and forward looking. 





Change in the Constitution 


New York City Life Underwriters As- 
sociation Makes Adjustments To Make 
Its Machinery Smoothly Running 








NEW YORK—The New York City 
Association has adopted a new constitu- 
tion, the principal changes being in the 
make-up of the executive committee and 
the nominating committee. Instead of an 
executive committee there will be a 
board of directors of 35 members. The 
present executive committee numbers 
62. While there was some sentiment 
for making the executive body as small 
as 10 members, the final proposal was 
considerably larger. 

Past presidents will no longer be ex- 
officio members of either the board of 
directors or the nominating committee. 
In the past they held life membership 
on the executive committee, while the 
nominating committee was composed 
solely of former association heads. 
There will be a board of past presidents, 
however, :to retain the benefit of their 
counsel and experience. 

The nominating committee will be 
composed of the three immediate past 
presidents, three members appointed by 
the current president, and three elected 
by the association’s agency committee. 
Six votes are required for nomination. 





Heath to Operate in Detroit 


As supervisor in the group division of 
the Metropolitan Life, F Heath’s 
duties will be confined to supervisory 
work in certain districts in Detroit. No 
changes have been made in the person- 
nel of the group division office headed 
by E. A. Tomlinson, division sales man- 
ager, which has supervision over several 
states. 





“Robertson” Bill in Arkansas 
LITTLE ROCK—A bill to require 





life insurance companies to invest 75 
percent of reserves on Arkansas policies | 
in Arkansas securities is on the calen- 
dar of the house for consideration at the 
special legislative session. 





* * * 
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First on Industrial Health and Accident Insurance 
in Force 


Fourth* on total number of policies—2,974,143 


Among the first ten* American Companies on— 


(1) 


New Business Paid for, Revived and Increased 


—$240,365,194.00 
(2) Gain of Insurance in Force—$62,905,791.00 


3,500 Field Representatives Shielding Millions from 
Coast to Coast—and from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf 


* Excluding Group. 
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Group Insurance 
Being Extended 
to Credit Field 


Symposium on the Subject 
Held by the Connecticut 
General Life 


HARTFORD—“Political forces in 
the nation have been laying a great deal 
of stress on security for the average 
man and his family,” said C. M. Eddy, 
Connecticut General group secretary, 
“but they have been merely emphasiz- 
ing what industry has already been 
doing quietly and will continue to do in 
its own way.” Mr. Eddy was speak- 
ing before the conference of group rep- 
resentatives. 


“There is a growing consciousness of 
the importance to management of the 
protection of the pay envelope,” he con- 
tinued, “the assurance that it will be 
continued to he family for a year or 
two after death, that there will be an 
income available through periods of in- 
ability to work through accident and 
sickness, that there will be an income 
when advancing years make further 
work impracticable.” 


Need for Group Insurance 


_ Emphasizing the social responsibil- 
ity of group insurance and the great 
importance of man-power to industry, 
Mr. Eddy maintained that the need for 
group insurance was ever real, whatever 
business conditions might be. “A 
slowing up in business activity,” he said, 
“is more often an excuse than a real 
reason for postponement of group plans. 
There is just as much need for protec- 
tion of the pay envelope in such times, 
and in fact there is even greater need.” 

G. B. Randall, group underwriter, 
called for more emphasis on hospitaliza- 
tion insurance by the assembled agents, 
remarking in reference to hospital 
groups for such insurance: “We are 
going to be in a position to give some- 
thing that these hospital plans cannot 
give, and this is the surgical benefit.” 


Creditor Insurance 


Predicting “undreamed of fields” for 
group insurance in the future, Mr. Rus- 
sell touched upon one of the most re- 
cent developments. “Another develop- 
ment in group insurance,” he said, “and 
one in which you are all interested, is 
creditor insurance. One field for this is 
the commercial bank with the personal 
loan department. These banks are mak- 
ing loans to individuals generally on the 
basis of one or more co-maker signa- 
tures, with an agreement by the bor- 
rower to pay the principal back in 
monthly installments over a period of 
one or two years. Our group creditor’s 
policy provides for insurance on the 
amount of the oustanding indebtedness. 
This type of loan by the bank is eco- 
nomically sound and the interest charges 
are reasonable. Similarly, there is a 
very definite economic need for this type 
of insurance.” 

Other speakers included F. H. Havi- 
land, vice-president in charge of agen- 
cies; B. B. Harrison, group sales man- 
ager; R. V. Farrel and C. C. Goodsell, 
group representatives; President F. B. 
Wilde, and the following members of 
the group department: C. W. Fuller, E. 
P. Hamilton, R. H. Morrow, J. V. 
Whiteside, and G. O. Johnson. 


Open Lincoln, Neb., Office 
LINCOLN, NEB.—The Penn Mutual 
Life opened a branch office here with 
George Hall, “formerly of the Omaha 
office, as district manager. J. M. Laflin 


is general agent at Omaha. 


11 States Show 
February Total 


Sales Gain, 
Down 17% 





HARTFORD-—Sales of ordinary life 
insurance in the United States in Febru- 
ary were ahead of those for the same 
month last year in 11 states, according 
to the monthly state-by-state analysis of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. The decreases in the remaining 
states were responsible for the generally 
bad showing for the country as a whole 
which showed a decrease of 17 percent 
from the same period a year ago. Coun- 
try-wide sales for the year-to-date re- 
flect a decline of 15 percent from the 


Sections: 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central.........-.+e0- 
West North Central...........+- 
South Atlantic .... .cccccccccccvee 
East South Central............+.++- 
West South Central.......-.eseeee 
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figures for the corresponding period in 
1937. 

States where February, 1938, sales 
were better than a year ago were: Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Texas and Utah. 

Relative standings for sections of the 
country, with figures for the month and 
year to date, are given below. Sales 
figures represent total sales of ordinary 
life insurance exclusive of group insur- 





r—February, 1938—\, 
Sales 
Volume in 


United States Total... .....0seccwreess $488,703 


ance in the district indicated. 


Year. 
Sales 
Volume in 
$1,000 
$982,518 





Ratios : 
1938 to 
1937 


Ratios 
1938 to 


26,940 
79,092 








N. Y. Legislature Acts on 
Several Insurance Bills 


ALBANY—The New York legisla- 
ture adopted a resolution to extend the 
life of the Piper committee to study the 
proposed new insurance code. The com- 
mittee was instructed to report to the 
1939 legislature. The committee was 
given $30,000 instead of the $50,000 that 
the committee wanted. 

The legislature, however, struck out 
that portion of the resolution which 
would have authorized the committee to 
make an investigation of industrial in- 
surance and hospitalization insurance 
plans. 


Unclaimed Fund Bill Goes Over 


An agreement was reached to put over 
for another year the bill that would re- 
quire insurance companies in October of 
each year to file an unclaimed fund re- 
port showing all amounts of $10 or more 
remaining unclaimed for $15 years. 

The legislature passed the Rossi bill, 
which is the so-called favorite broker 
measure that prohibits a lender of money 
from requiring that the borrower place 
fire insurance through a_ particular 
broker. 

The assembly passed a bill to limit the 
amount of industrial insurance on the 
lives of persons under 10 years of age 
to $400. In the past there has been a 
statutory scale. : 

bill was passed providing that no 
person shall use the title of insurance 
advisor, counsellor, analyst, or other 
similar designations, or represent him- 
self as being able to act in such capacity 
unless he is licensed as an insurance 
broker or agent or both. It prohibits 
the charging of a fee to examine insur- 
ance policies. Attorneys and account- 
ants are cxempted from provisions of 


this bill. 
Allow Civil Service Groups 


Another bill that was passed permits 
group life insurance to be written on 
associations of civil service employes. 
The governor has before him a bill to 
prohibit charging industrial agents for 
surrender or lapse of policies that have 
been in force three years or longer. 

A bill was passed to place the man- 
agement of the state compensation fund 
in the hands of eight commissioners ap- 
pointed by the governor, all of whom 
shall be employers or officers of em- 
ployers insured in the fund. Governor 
Lehman in advocating passage of this 
bill said that the management hereto- 
fore has been entrusted to a single man- 
ager under competitive civil service 
classification. He is assisted by an ad- 








visory council with only advisory pow- 


ers. No private company, the governor 
said, entrusts an enterprise of this size 
to a single individual. 


Join the Motor Patrol 


HARTFORD — Wilbur Hartshorn 
states that 54 members and guests of 
the Hartford Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion have filed membership in the Con- 
necticut Citizens Volunteer Motor Pa- 
trol, in response to the suggestion he 
made. The Volunteer Motor Patrol is 
a powerful factor in the improvement of 
highway safety conditions in the state. 
\It is the duty of each member ‘to report 
‘to the motor vehicle department the 
license number of fiagrant offenders 
whom he might have seen on the road, 
in order that the violators might receive 
warnings concerning their driving. 


On the Job 








LORRY A. JACOBS, Dallas 


Lorry A. Jacobs, public relations head 
of the Southland Life, its advertising 
and publicity manager, did a remarkably 
successful piece of work when the 
Southland Life was merged with the 
Gulf States Life to continue under the 
name of the former. Mr. Jacobs pre- 
pared the publicity, had it all in excel- 
lent shape, invited the newspaper men 
to a party and then handed out the 
statement, at the same time being well 
prepared to answer all questions put to 
him. In this way the deal received offi- 
cial sanction and correct interpretation. 
Mr. Jacobs is an expert in his line. 


Worth While Tips 
on Selling Given 
in N. E. Congress 


Make Boston Sales Confer. 
ence Unusually Helpful 


By RALPH E. RICHMAN 

BOSTON—Seldom have life insy. 
ance men had the wealth of definite 
business-producing and _— inspirational 
ideas in a single day heard by those who 
attended the annual New England sale 
congress. W. J. Dunsmore, manager 
Equitable Society, New York, led of 
with answers to the question, “What 
Price Success Today?” 

He saw no lack of possible purchasers 
who can be sold by grade-A salesman, 


He cited 1936 income tax returns, shov- 
ing that 72 percent of all incomes re. 
ported came from wages and: business 
profits, as evidence that the great pro- 
portion of income must be replaced ot 
partly replaced for the benefit of de 
pendents when the earner dies. 


Advocates Pressure 


Mr. Dunsmore is critical of those who 
fail to apply pressure in the sale, when 
that pressure is carefully, intelligently 
and persistently directed. A very real 
problem of the agent he defined as the 
power to beget enthusiasm. For that, 
he said, would overcome many technical 
deficiencies of selling. To promote en- 
thusiasm, he advised the agent to study, 
and to contemplate that life companies 
have no competition in selling life 
incomes. 

He quoted with approval the state- 
ment that “Study is the greatest source 
of self-motivation.” But he would have 
that study centered upon how to make 
people understand the performance 0 
life insurance rather than upon al 
understanding of the technical construc 
tion of life insurance. 

When an agent listens to a prospect 
tell about any other form of providing 
safety and financial security, Mr. Duns- 
more said, the agent could always come 
back with the statement that regardless 
of what other plans the man might 
consider, there was only one place where 
he could buy a guaranteed life income 
for himself and others. Not one other 
financial plan has this to offer. Once 
a prospect has decided he would like 
have guaranteed income for himself of 
his family, he can buy it from only ont 
source, the life companies. Life yooh 
ance selling he described as 4 a 
challenge to a man because it calls tot 
a maximum degree of health, sincerity, 
determination and everlasting ¢ . 
since there is no such thing as 4 
insurance man arriving. 


Sees Final Objective 


, Rebuffs and negative reactions ~ 
prospects do not concern the life ‘al 
man, because he is thinking of pa 
objective, the smiles of the wi i 
orphans and old men. This advan om 
that the final reaction of the ra oy 
ance purchaser will be good, is 10 
ife salesman. . 
Felix U. Levy, Penn Mutual - 
New York City, described some gos 
methods which have made him . his 
sistent million-dollar producer, 
introductory comments, he to 
German Jew _ name fe . 

York City, made goo 

aauremen ant chided fellow agent iss 
complained times were tough, ; 
that what was really tough was 
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hat they could never tell what might 
move a man to buy, and therefore to 
eep trying new ideas on the same pros- 


pect. 

l If listerine could scare the American 
yople into spending hundreds of thou- 
nds of dollars for sweet breath, Milton 
fF. Jones, assistant supervisor field serv- 
ie division Travelers, Hartford, said, 
ie thought life salesmen should be able 
sell the American people on the idea 
§ preparing to have any breath at all. 
Many life sales, he said, are made be- 
quse of the idealism of people and their 
(sire to realize their ideals. For in- 
ance, a man who takes it for granted 
that his children are going to college, 
who takes it for granted that he will 
not accept charity, who takes it for 
ganted that he will make his own way, 
fnds life insurance the ideal answer to 
realize his ideals. The tragedy, said Mr. 
Jones, is that people do not plan not 
to find themselves poverty-stricken in 
age, lacking funds to educate the chil- 
(ren or failing to provide for the be- 
reaved family. 


Makes Good Point 


“Suppose your father came up to you 
and said, ‘Son, I’m down and out. Will 
you give me a dollar a day upon which 
to live? Tell that to a prospect, and 
ay one would ‘be ready to say that he 
would be willing to give a dollar a day 
to his father.” Now Mr. Jones suggests 
that the agent place the prospect as the 
father for whom he is seeking the dollar 
aday or more. Or tell the prospect 
this, said Mr. Jones, “I have been in 
the life insurance business for many 
years. I have seen many men pass on. 
His friends, knowing how often I know 
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3e who 
when 


gently something about the financial affairs of 
7 people, will say to me in discussing his 


death, ‘How did he leave his family?’ 
No one ever yet said, ‘How about their 
kitchen? Did they have a refrigerator? 
What kind of an automobile did they 


r that, 
chnical 
te en- 


study, rive? What expensive clubs did he 
Pe belong to?” 
g life “No, the questions that are asked me 


state- Me these, ‘How are the kids going to 


cource(y talong? Will they be able to go on 
5 hoe with school? Where is the widow going 
wake to live? Will she have to move to some 


other city with relatives? And the 
answer to the questions they do ask in 
nearly all cases can be summed up in 


nce of 
on al 


nstruc: HM the answer to this question, ‘How much 
aia life insurance did he leave?” 
yviding # When “No” Means “Yes” 
Duns- 
3 come Mr. Jones would have the prospect 
ardiess MB “Uderstand clearly that “no” to life in- 
might MM Surance means “yes” to these state- 
whert #% “ents: “I’'d be willing to have my wife 
income #0 out to work. I would be ready to 
other MH See my children leave school. I would 
Once HH % ready to see my family worry about 
like to MM ‘morrow’s living.” And life insurance, 
self ot t. Prospect can be told, is the only 
ly ont savings plan that will mature if he 
insut HB doesn’t, the only instalment upon which 


great Hi "0 more instalments will be due for the 
ls for widow to pay if he dies and no matter 
acerity, sy his financial plans may be, only 
effort, Me insurance guarantees what he hopes 
a life (HR to save instead of what he does save. 





ae... ine Prospect, said Mr. Jones, “I 
ms re 7 P protect. your family as long 
i y ive—not as long as you live. 
; from tr all, it will still be your family.” 
: sales 7 alking to business women, Mr. Jones 
e fi ‘aid, it is effective to ask them how 
idows — men they knew they might be 
antage willing to marry—100, 50, 25. Yet to 
insur — security in old age, it would be 
for the cana’ to marry 25 men to hit an 
tie salle of one man who could support 
use at 65, not to speak of a wife. 
0 io of s at even marriage is not a guaranty 
2 om €curity for old age, and not a reason 
sai © Postponing of the beginning of 
“ hess 4 o° SaVings program for the busi- 
o Ne 8 woman, 
1g 3 ol et ask the young woman, “How 
ati the st higet boss? When he goes, will 
ut Reaeeae boss want to employ you? 
10 os PN coming ca that another generation is 
se I Be as dae that generation may not 





© keep you as the old boss 











was. Then for your security, you can 
trust neither a husband nor a boss. You 
can trust only your own savings, care- 
fully handled.” 

When a man has begun his life insur- 
ance program, it is well to compliment 
him upon what has been finished but 
to call his attention to the unfinished 
business. If a man has $5,000, that 
would pay the wife $100 a month for 
approximately five years. Picture the 
widow receiving the last $100 check and 
pulling out the morning paper, say, 
“What can women find here in Boston 
to do? Let’s look at this morning’s 
paper, in the advertising section.” 


Ten Dollars a Day 


“Ask a man how he would like to 
reach over on the morning he is 65 years 
old, turn off the alarm clock and at the 
same time receive a $10 bill and be 
able to do that every morning when he 
woke up after age 65. Remind a man 
that the time may come when ten min- 
utes of the mother’s time may mean hap- 
piness for his daughter, and that the 
agent is there is provide not ten min- 
utes, but ten years of the mother’s time. 
There is no sales resistance, said Mr. 
Jones, to what life insurance does, and 
the only question to ask about a man’s 
life insurance is how much income does 





it provide and how long will it do the 
things that he wants done by income? 
If a son-in-law should die, what would 
happen to the daughter and her child? 
Discount the obligation to them now. 
A Travelers salesman, reported Mr. 
Jones, has been successful in getting 
past secretaries who ask what he wants 
to see the prospect about by replying, 
“Really, I’d like to tell you, but what 
I want to talk to him about is his wife.” 


Discusses Motivation 


Warren Magruder, general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual, Baltimore, said at the 
noon luncheon that more men fail to 
earn what their capacities entitle them 
to earn not for lack of externals but for 
lack of asking sufficient people to buy. 
He described methods he had used in 
motivating agents. Motivating, he said, 
starts with the team spirit, pride in the 
organization. He would have a general 
agent seek to develop the happiest 
agency in his city, the best informed 
agency, and the agency where men 
would have the greatest opportunity to 
succeed. The general agent should find 
every excuse to give a commission to 
an agent. 

An agent frequently can be moved by 
tying his life insurance production di- 
rectly to the realization of a hobby de- 





sire. If a man wants to join a certain 
golf club, the necessary expenses must 
be earned. Let the general agent keep 
this motive constantly before the man, 
place a golf ball on his desk, furnish 
golf magazines, refer to applications 
obtained as one more step toward the 
golf club. Likewise the fishing hobby 
can be used, or the desire to buy a home. 
Find out what a man wants above the 
existence level and then work out a 
definite plan for satisfying that want, a 
plan which permits having some fun as 
it is carried forward. 


Has Unusual Formula 


How to use and apply his famous 
formula, “C + 1+ % + %4 Equals 
Enough Life Insurance” was the sub- 
ject of H. P. Cooley, general agent New 
England Mutual, Portland, Me. “A 
man has difficulty in living and dying 
solvently on $300 a month,” he said. 
“When a man dies, he does not leave 
home, he often takes it with him. This 
may mean the difference between living 
with the children and living on them. 
You can have this program if you got 
guts enough to live on 87 percent of 
your income.” 

H. R. Ketzer, leading ordinary pro- 
ducer Metropolitan, Staten Island, N. Y., 
covered the subject of prospecting most 
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A great peace of mind comes to the man who knows that he is sure 


of old-age independence if he lives, and of a monthly income to 


, if he should die before 





his wife, with an ed ion to his 





his time—who has a sound, 


ing, lifetime fi 
which he can follow calmly and quietly, without 
strain or worry. > «> The record of the life 
insurance companies, particularly through the 
depression, is a good reason for this peace of 
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AN ANCHOR IN AN UNCERTAIN WORLD 





mind. Life insurance funds are safe. And NWNL’s record indi- 
cates that nowhere are they safer than in this company. Your 
NWNL agent comes to you trained and equipped to arrange life 
insurance properly. But more than that, he comes as the repre- 
sentative of one of America’s strongest, safest 
life insurance companies. © «> Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, O. J. 
Arnold, President, Mi polis, Mi t 








This is a reproduction of NYNL’s latest national magazine advertisement. 
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thoroughly. He believes many life men 
fail because they do not attempt to 
qualify the prospect and are demoralized 
by negative answers they get from those 
upon whom they call, many of whom 
never were prospects. Mr. Ketzer al- 
ways sends out two pieces of mail before 
he calls upon his prospect, and builds up 
his prospect list by reason of a definite 
interest in all human beings. 


A. R. Jaqua Gives Ideas 


A life insurance agent has a very un- 
usual job because he must not only do 
his work but he must also create a flow 
of work, and it is this creation of a 
profitable flow of work which causes 
many agents to fail. It is harder to look 
for work than to do it. This was the 
life insurance man’s problem as outlined 
by A. R. Jaqua, associate editor Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins. To create this 
flow of work, Mr. Jaqua advised agents 
to widen their contacts consciously; 
prospect in centralized places which 
could be looked upon as nests. On 
these nests, Mr. Jaqua said the agent 
should get a perpetual lease. _ 

The agent must be alert to insurance 
situations, making sure that each pros- 
pect has been approached on every idea 
which might lead him to buy. The 
agent should prepare a list of 1,000 or 
more age changes, probably the single 
greatest prolific source of business being 
calls upon good prospects within 30 days 
of age change. An agent could not 
fail, concluded Mr. Jaqua, if he kept a 
flow of work across his desk, operated 
with the unshakable conviction that 
only through life insurance can the aver- 
age man solve his financial problems, 
and then would use motivating stories 
to tell what life insurance does. 


Colorado Income Tax Applies 
to Annuities and Endowments 


DENVER—Officials of the Colorado 
income tax department have ruled that 
the surtax provision of the state income 
tax law applies to moneys received un- 
der annuity or endowment insurance 
policies, thousands of which are held 
by Colorado residents. Since, under the 
law, no exemptions or deductions are 
allowed in figuring the surtax, a person 
receiving benefits under such a policy 
will be taxed even though his total in- 
come in a full year does not reach the 
$1,000 exemption allowed single persons 
or the $2,500 allowed heads of families, 
under the normal tax provisions of the 
act. The rate of surtax is 2 percent. 


No Specific Mention 


The surtax provision of the law, which 
most legislators did not know would ap- 
ply before the $1,000 and $2,500 exemp- 
tions were reached, does not specifically 
mention income from annuity policies. 
It does mention “dividends from corpo- 
rate stock, royalties, interest from 
money, notes, credits, bonds and other 
securities” and under that broad word- 
ing the income tax department has 
drawn up its regulations to include an- 
nuities. 

The method of figuring income from 
such insurance policies for surtax pur- 
poses is the same as that for figuring 
income for normal tax purposes, regard- 
less of whether a normal tax is paid. Un- 
til the policy has paid back the amount 
that the policy cost, the income each 
year is considered to be 3 percent of the 
cost of the policy. 

Thus, if a policy cost $2,000 and is 
payable at the rate of $200 a year, the 
amount of income subject to tax each 
year would be 3 percent of $2,000, or 
$60, and the tax at 2 percent would be 
$1.20. After $2,000 had been received 
from the policy the total amount of any 
more payments would be income subject 
to the surtax. 


Members of the Hays, Hudson & Brad- 
street general agency of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life in Los Angeles en- 
joyed their Quota Outing convention at 
2 mee Island the week end of March 





Savings Banks Not Eager 
to Become Life Insurers 


Only Three in Greater New 
York Area Have Indicated In- 
tention to Come Under New Law 


NEW YORK—Unless there is a 
marked change in sentiment among 
New York state’s savings banks, there 
will be no rush to go into the life in- 
surance business under the Livingston- 
Piper law passed at the recent session 
of the New York legislature. Only three 
banks in Greater New York City area 
have indicated a definite intention to 
sell life insurance while the degree of 
apathy toward the idea among upstate 
banks is even more pronounced. 

The three banks which have signified 
their intention of becoming life insurers 
when the law becomes effective next 
January are the East New York, Lin- 
coln, and Greater New York, all of 
Brooklyn. The largest banks in the 
city, such as the Bowery, have shown 
no interest in the plan. Three banks, 
however, would provide enough facili- 
ties so that any buyer could obtain the 
maximum, $3,000, allowed under the 
law. 


HOT DEBATE IN SENATE 


ALBANY—Prior to passing the sav- 
ings bank life insurance bill, members 
of the New York senate engaged in 
heated debate. The vote was 37 to 12. 
In the assembly the bill passed without 
debate. on rapid roll call by a vote of 
107 to 38. 

In the senate Livingston of Brooklyn, 
sponsor of the measure, extolled the 
virtues of the bill. 

The Republican assault on the bill was 
lead by Mahoney, Buffalo, who said the 
chief sponsor of the bill was the Savings 
Bank Life Insurance League of New 
York, chartered Dec. 31, 1937, which had 
written a letter to labor organizations 
urging support for the bill and soliciting 
a contribution for use in publicizing 
savings bank life insurance. 


Charges Whip Was Cracked 


Mahoney declared the governor had 
cracked his whip. He questioned the 
governor’s good faith in not having in- 
cluded the bill in his social legislative 
program when the Democrats had con- 
trol of both houses. He said he agreed 
with McCall, the previous speaker, that 
there was “something rotten in Den- 
mark” but that the way to cure the situ- 
ation was to pass the Quinn resolution 
to investigate industrial life companies. 
He accused newspapers and members of 
the press of lobbying for the bill. 

McCall, who is an insurance broker, 
declared the legislature might just as 
well authorize savings banks to sell 
washing machines and radios. “It is a 
bad bill and sets a bad precedent that 
concerns the savings of the people,” he 
said. 

-McNaboe declared that nobody had 
tried to coerce his vote, that he would 
vote for the bill on the guide of his con- 
science and accused a member of the 
press present in the senate of lobbying 
for the bill. He attacked the Citizens 
Union for its interest in the measure, 
declaring that four years ago the or- 
ganization was against the bill. 

Quinn said the bill was a step in the 
right direction, but the real cure lies in 
passing his resolutions and finding out 
what is “wrong” with industrial compa- 
nies and then correcting the situation. 

Majority Leader Dunnigan declared it 
was one of the most humanitarian meas- 
ures placed on the statute books since 
the enactment of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, that he was glad to take 
orders from “our great governor,” and 
chastised the opposition. 

When the name of Senator Page was 
called, he asked to be excused from vot- 
ing, saying he doubted the bill would 
accomplish the object sought to be at- 
tained that the poorer classes of people 
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What It Takes to Become 
Substantial Producer 


CLEVELAND — Harry T. Wright, 
Equitable Society million dollar pro- 
ducer of Chicago, spoke on “What It 
Takes to Become a Substantial Pro- 
ducer” before the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers Association. Many producers 
try to make insurance selling compli- 
cated, said Mr. Wright. “Actually it is 
not difficult if you get properly organ- 
ized. There are just two ways in which 
to produce more business. Either you 
must sell more policies or you must sell 
larger policies. A good method to in- 
crease your production is to set up a 
quota based on larger average policies. 
Then, with the right mental attitude 
and hard work, vou will boost your sales. 
While a $15,000 policy may seem like a 
great deal of insurance to some buyers, 
you can change this opinion by showing 
them what income it will actually pro- 
duce per month.” 

The big producer is more thoroughly 
sold on his job than the small producer. 
This is reflected largely by the amount 
of insurance he himself holds. The in- 
surance that he personally owns is a 
test. Another observation Mr. 
Wright has made is that the large pro- 
ducer gets more fun out of the business 
than the smaller preducer. You can con- 
trol the amount of fun you get in large 
measure by applying a sense of humor. 

Speaking of prospects for sizable pol- 
icies, Mr. Wright pointed out that 
names of prominent men are easy to 
get. They are easier to see today than 
in 1929. 


Stresses Mental Attitude 





“Mental attitude is all important. One 
of the big differences between the top 
producer and the mediocre producer is 
the mental attitude. Today we are run- 
ning into a situation something like that 
of 1929 although not just the same. 
Thus the right frame of mind is increas- 
ingly important and you should not let 
business moaners get you down,” said 
Mr. Wright. 

“Before you go into an interview sell 
yourself on it first. Picture the condi- 
tions that would exist if the prospect 
dies and does not insure himself. Put 
someone of your own family into the 
picture and see if you can get het up 
about it. Then apply the picture to the 
prospect.” 

Mr. Wright stressed the importance of 
records and said that he had kept them 
from the start. The time involved for 
him is not over 30 seconds a day and 
yet he knows how many he has called 
on for any given date and can check up 
on his efforts. 

“I am not in competition with anyone 
but myself,” said Mr. Wright. “I don’t 
worry about where business is coming 
from, but rather concern myself with 
what people I am going to see. If I see 
the same number of people as last year 
I should sell as much or more insur- 
ance. Trying to beat the previous year’s 
record offers something to shoot at. 
Don’t take yourselves too seriously but 
take your business seriously instead. 
The greatest difference between the top 
and the mediocre producer is the differ- 
ence in determination. The will to win 
is important.” 








would not be able to purchase insurance 
in amounts of from $1,000 to $3,000 and 
that this class of insurance would not 
supplant industrial insurance. 

Feinberg, Plattsburg, said the argu- 
ments on the bill pro and con had been 
exaggerated; that the amount of insur- 
ance to be purchased would not injure 
the industrial companies, and that it 
ought to help the sale of larger policies 
because of the $3,000 limitation that any 
one policyholder can purchase in all 
savings banks. He said he believed the 
bill would make the people insurance 
minded and after a person had purchased 
a savings bank policy he would be in 
the market for more straight life insur- 
ance. 





Michigan’s Presumption of 
Death Laws to Be Studied 


Life Underwriters Council 
Confer with Bar Association — 
Hindelang Elected President 


DETROIT—Looking toward clarif. 
cation of the Michigan laws on thé 
presumption of death as applied to life 
insurance, the Life Underwriters Coup. 
cil of Michigan is conferring with the 
insurance committee of the Michigan 
Bar Association in the hope that some. 
thing can be done about the present 
ambiguity that exists in the statutes 
Secretary-Counsel H. B. Thompson re. 
vealed at the biennial election of officers 
Consideration should be given to the lay 
on beneficiary provisions as well as it 
is not as clear as it should be, Mr. 
Thompson declared. 

J. L. Hindelang, secretary-treasurer 
of G. H. Beach Co., and secretary of 
the Qualified Life Underwriters of De. 
troit, was elected president of the Life 
Underwriters Council succeeding C. A. 
Macauley, state agent John Hancock, 
who has headed this liaison organization 
between Michigan field men and the 
insurance commissioner since its forma 
tion in 1934. Mr. Macauley was elected 
vice-chairman. H. B. Thompson, who 
is secretary-counsel of the Associated 
Life General Agents & Managers and 
secretary-treasurer of the Michigan 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
continues as secretary-counsel. 


Tribute to Fairness 


It is a distinct tribute to the innate 
fairness of life insurance companies that 
no company has ever offered as a de- 
fense in a court case involving presump- 
tion of death of a policyholder who has 
disappeared that the Michigan statutes 
do not cover the situation, Mr. Thomp- 
son asserted. Michigan has four sepa- 
rate statutes setting up presumption 0! 
death, but none is blanket; each refers 
to some specific contingency, and oddly 
enough, each sets a different period after 
disappearance to establish the presump- 
tion of death: ; 

The statute under which a score 0 
cases have been taken to the state st- 
preme court by life insurance compé 
nies sets the period at seven years (the 
longest of the four), yet the title of 
this act distinctly refers only 1 
escheated estates, while the state col 
stitution clearly states that no law shall 
cover more territory than is indicated 
in its title, hence a technical defense 
could be set up whereby the companits 
could evade payment of policies where 
the policyholder has disappeared regatd- 
less of how many years he had been 
unheard from. Fortunately for the re 
utation of the institution of life insur 
ance, this technical defense has — 
been advanced; all of the supreme cour 
cases have been taken up on other 
points. 


Disappearance Difficulties 


Where a policyholder disappears hae 
ing heirs, expensive litigation cam - 
arise, and the council hopes to 
out with the state bar a clarifies 5 
this matter to avoid the possibit 
drawn-out interpleader litigation a 
might otherwise be necessary to 
the supreme court rule on it. walt 

The council recommended ie = 
secretary collect data from the varie’ 
managers’ associations regarams soci 
practice in connection with the shin 
security act with a view to esta ee 
a uniformity of thought and p ; 
among agencies and so each may 
by the others’ experience. 


———_ 


Discuss Agency Building < 
OMAHA—E. E. Best, manages id 


ion Central, discussed “Agency 


ing” at the Nebraska Life Agenc 
agers Association mont ly 
meeting. 


Ernest Whitlock, P 
presided. 
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Fconomist Forecasts Trend 
to Lower Price Contracts 





Tendency Toward Less. Invest- 
ment Element in Premium 


Noted in Talk at Chicago 
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Economic conditions appear to have 
two tendencies that may affect life in- 
wrance, resulting-in higher net cost of 
endowments and limited payment life 
policies which contain a large invest- 
ment element in the premium, and pos- 
sibly life company discouraging of in- 


atutes, Mvestment types of insurance, such as 
‘on re-Mannuities, Dr. Harry G. Guthmann, pro- 
fficers Mfessor of finance Northwestern Univer- 
he law sity school of commerce, told the Chi- 
| as itfMago Association of Life Underwriters 


in the monthly meeting this week. 

Higher cost of endowments and lim- 
ited pay policies may make it more log- 
ial for the insured to shift to less ex- 
pensive policies containing a greater in- 
surance factor in order to obtain the 


e, Mr. 


-asurer 
















C. A famount of protection which he requires, 
ncock, Dr. Guthmann said. 

ization 

id them ltend to Term Plan 


“Such tendencies might well be en- 
couraged by the companies themselves,” 
he said. “They are plagued with a bur- 
densome investment problem. To the 
extent that the average man has accu- 
mulated pension claims which he did 
not enjoy formerly, or owns real estate 
or other property, he will need less in- 
vestment with his life insurance com- 
pany to meet his retirement problem. To 
that extent, term insurance running to 
the age of retirement may become fit- 


chigan 
sriters, 


innate 
>5 that 





3 de- ting and desirable. 
wd _ “Not only may companies discourage 
O has Mi investment types of insurance policies 
tatutes HB because of the difficulty of obtaining an 
homp- adequate return on the huge sums flow- 
: gt ing into their hands, but the same factor 
ro Ol may encourage the public to make more 
re ‘iy annuity purchases regardless of whether 
_ Y# they are sought or not.” 
d after Dr. Guthmann said the advantages of 
‘sump HM annuities are becoming more widely 
oie nom even without aggressive promo- 
ore tion, but it is true if the annuities are 
te Sit @ discouraged many people may return to 
oy other forms of investment, possibly en- 
et tailing greater risk and loss, suitable for 
itle : the average man. As the yield of capital 
ly to declines, the urge to eat up one’s prin- 
. Sl cipal is increased and annuities become 
vy sia’ Most alluring to the person who is re- 
i tired from active life. 
efens ' 
panits Inflation Not Assured 
poor _Dr. Guthmann said that extreme infla- 
gard: & tion is not inevitable. He feels the cur- 
i beet HE tent depression, which arrived before 
ie rep MM there had been complete recovery from 
insu the last crisis, is tending to give the 
never HE "ation a breathing spell. The wisdom 
, _ * unsound political nostrums,” he said, 
other - §oing to be questioned. The Ameri- 
“ane _are observing that some 
tal countries have made more substan- 
po political a2, from depression without 
aga by €storatives than the United 
woth Rapid Jmprovement of technology and 
tion \ ones disturbances in world political 
mi Her ger however, make continuing 
; la Roe Rrawen i inevitable, he feels. The 
naan “ie legia: progress, Dr. Guth- 
at ole © noted a possible tendency for peo- 
rar tines money to distribute their es- 
Ber theig tina gifts very largely before 
lishing HE Sted -. uch a policy can be pur- 





Sreatest advantage where 
as provided for his own in- 
\ rae tte through annuities. 
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may pile up trouble for the American 
people and for life insurance institutions. 
One is the government encouragement 
in amendments to the housing act for 
lenders to make loans as high as 80 or 
90 percent of value of property in order 
to stimulate new building. Institutional 
lenders, he said, have found that the fed- 
eral mortgage insurance fund is not suf- 
ficient protection for such high loans, 
since it does not include all losses of 
foreclosure. Such losses can run to a 
very high percentage of mortgage loans 
in such states as Illinois and New York, 
he said. These loans may be paid off so 
slowly during their early life that ordi- 
nary depreciation can outrun the rate of 
debt reduction, thereby impairing an al- 
ready slender margin. 


Decries Loan Laxity 


“It would be unfortunate if such easy 
going methods of home financing were 
to extend beyond the period of the pres- 
ent emergency,” he said. “Such lendings 
on any large scale only court widespread 
losses in the next depression for both 
the under-margined home owners and 
the lenders alike. Lax credit standards 
have always been a menacing economic 
factor, increasing the over-expansion of 
business boom and prolonging the en- 


suing depression through credit prostra- ! 


tion.” 

He also noted the heavy payroll tax 
in the social security plan, saying, “A 
worse check to restrict consumer pur- 
chasing power during a period of busi- 
ness depression could hardly be devised. 
It is a tax on payroll, that is, on con- 
sumer purchasing power, to create old 
age retirement reserves that leading ac- 
tuaries and insurance people are agreed 
are unnecessary and undesirable for a 
compulsory federal plan.” 

Housing and utilities, he said, seem 
likely to make greatest demands in the 
near-term future on the conservative in- 
vestment market dealing with high grade 
bonds and mortgages. 


Mortality Important 


If insurance companies earn but little 
more than interest return necessary to 
accumulate the required legal reserve, 
dividends due to surplus interest factor 
will continue to shrink. Dividends will 
become more and more dependent on a 
favorable mortality factor, he believes. 
Expansion of housing and new construc- 
tion would be a welcome addition to life 
company portfolios because of the rela- 
tively satisfactory investment record in 
that field and because the yield is some- 
what higher than that for high grade 
bonds. Dr. Guthmann said the stage ap- 
pears to be set for a housing boom of 
large proportions. 





Test Agents’ Status Under 
Colorado Unemployment Act 





DENVER—Whether agents come 
under the terms of the Colorado unem- 
ployment compensation act or are inde- 
pendent contractors is being considered 
before District Judge R. W. Steele. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life is 
being sued by the state industrial com- 
mission for unemployment insurance 
taxes. 

The Northwestern denies liability on 
the ground that it enters into contracts 
with general agents for designated terri- 
tory, and the general agent maintains 
an office at his own expense, and lets 
contracts to district agents, who, in turn, 
enter into contracts with solicitors. The 
company contends that such men are 
not “employes” within the meaning of 
the act, and the company, therefore, 
is not obligated to make contributions 
to the state. 

The case, originally filed in district 
court here, later was taken to federal 
court and then sent back to the district 
court for trial. 


Feit Gives Talk 


Douglas S. Feit, assistant agency di- 
rector American United Life, spoke at 
the annual banquet of the Garnet & 
Faust agency, Youngstown, O. 








INTRODUCING 
THE LODER AGENCY OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Loder Agency of the Provident Mutual, located 
high in the Fidelity-Philadelphia Building on Phila- 
delphia's world-famed Broad Street, is used to being 
first in many things. 


The old Home Office agency, it was originally the 
nucleus of all sixty-three Provident agencies—the 
first of a long line of successful units. It is rich in 
tradition and history. It leads the Company in man- 
power, in life insurance in force, in Leaders Club 
members, and in producers of $100,000 or over. And 
it has yearly led every other Provident Mutual 
agency in production since time immemorial. 


Paul Loder, General Agent of the group, came to 
Philadelphia from Chicago in 1921 in order to step 
into the shoes left vacant by Franklin C. Morse, then 
newly appointed Manager of Agencies. A believer 
in college men, Mr. Loder has built around him a 
staff of alert, well-trained life insurance men who 
know how to get business and, what is more, know 
where to get it. 


Ideas? They are the stock-in-trade of the Loder 
Agency. What with contests, direct mail drives, 
advertising campaigns, and sales strategy, there is 
never a dull moment in this live-wire outfit. That is 
why trails will again be blazed by the Loder 
Agency in the months ahead. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 
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Life Insurance Concerned 


Over New York Legislation 


Bills Passed and Those Before 
the Solons Cause Much Appre- 
hension 


Life insurance officials and agents all 
over the country are considerably con- 
cerned over the trend in legislation in 
New York state, one of the conservative 
commonwealths of the country. There 
are three definite features in the picture. 
The first is the bill that passed both 
houses, limiting policy loan interest to 
4.8 percent. in advance. Proposals of 
this kind have frequently been made in 
various states but this is the first occa- 
sion, at least in recent years, when a 
limit below 6 percent has been voted 
favorably by both legislative houses. 
Life officials see the far-reaching effect 
of a measure of this kind because 85 
percent of the business throughout the 
country is written by companies domi- 
ciled or licensed in New York. It will 
apply only to business written after its 
effective date but for the future, it will 
cut a prominent figure. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance 


The next bill passed against the pro- 
test of life agents individually and col- 
lectively was the Livingston savings 
bank life insurance act. The house 
passed it by a vote of 110 to 34 and the 
senate 37 to 12. The New York State 
Life Underwriters Association was will- 
ing to give its approval to a sound sav- 
ings bank life insurance measure but 
not the one that was being furthered 
by the state administration. Superin- 
tendent Pink of New York gave his 
approval to both these bills. 

The New York legislature through the 
O’Brien bill has been considering! its 
provisions which evidently strike at 
juvenile life insurance, this being a limi- 
tation of $300 for children under 11 
years of age. This naturally involves 
the industrial companies. This bill was 
proposed by the New York department. 
While all well-grounded life insurance 
men agree that children should not be 
over-insured yet they are opposed to 
an arbitrary limit. 

Another New York bill which drew 
the fire was one prohibiting the writing 
of endowment insurance for children. 

Insurance men in other states appre- 
hend that what has been done in New 
York will spread and therefore they feel 
that it is necessary to be on their guard, 
start a campaign of education and 
enlightenment and get policyholders in 
touch with the situation. 


Check List for Cashiers Is 
Given by Willard Brudi 


—_—_——_—_ 


CLEVELAND — Willard Brudi, 
agency auditor Lincoln National Life, 
spoke to the Cleveland Life Agency 
Cashiers Association on the essentials of 
a good cashier. He named twelve con- 
siderations: “(1) The cashier should 
have a knowledge of accounting; (2) he 
should know the real meaning of cashier; 
(3) recognize the telephone as _ the 
mouthpiece of the organization; (4) 
write letters effectively; (5) know how 
to handle people at the counter; (6) be 
an efficient office administrator; (7) have 
sufficient knowledge of the business; 
(8) be a general pepper-upper of the 
agency; (9) have sales ability; (10) be 
able to handle a peak load with accu- 
racy; (11) come early and stay late— 
recognize that success doesn’t come 
from an eight-hour day; and (12) work 
and study to improve yourself.” 

The Cleveland cashiers’ group will 
have a special breakfast meeting and 
seminar of their own during the Ohio 
Association of Life Underwriters’ con- 
vention in Cleveland. They will extend 
a special welcome to out-of-town cash- 
iers and office managers to be present. 








Home Life Honors Leaders 


ae 


Seven representatives of the Home Life of New York are being honored for 


their outstanding achievement during a campaign which extended from Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 28. Each is being tendered a testimonial luncheon by President Fulton. 
Left to right: M. W. Title, Hartford; P. F. Grove, Jr., Washington; R. J. Heller, 
New York-Jacoby; Mrs. L. L. Joseph, New York-Joseph; E. F. Cotton, Kansas 
City; Fred Schwengel, Davenport; P. A. Hazard, Jr., Chicago-Ramsey. Each of 
these representatives was the sales leader in his territory or zone. P. A. Hazard, 
Jr., of Chicago was the leading producer of the entire company. Mrs. Joseph not 





only led in her district but was the only woman contestant to qualify. 








Comparison of “Baby” Bonds 
to Life Insurance Proves 
Superiority of the Latter 


Until recently there has not been much 
competition from United States “baby” 
bonds, authorized by Congress in Febru- 
ary, 1935, in denominations of $25, $50, 
$100, $500 and $1,000. However, since 
the sale of these bonds is on the increase, 
it might be well for the agent to point 
out to prospective purchasers the su- 
periority of life insurance over this type 
of investment. 

These bonds mature for their full 
value in 10 years, the purchase price be- 
ing three-fourths the amount of the 
bond, so that a $100 bond costs $75, a 
$1,000 bond costs $750, and so on. How- 
ever, in no way do they offer a substi- 
tute for life insurance although people 
may feel that because the bonds possess 
stipulated surrender values if not held 
until maturity, and because limited death 
benefit provisions are available, there is 
a similarity. 

A comparison of “baby” bonds and 
life insurance on the basis of pure in- 
vestment merits and opportunity for 
profit is difficult, because the baby bonds 
involve no mortality consideration and 
contain no death benefits other than the 
accumulated value. They are more com- 
parable to a simple savings account ex- 
cept for the fact the bonds provide a 
higher rate of return and involve more 
red tape in making deposits and with- 
drawals. The only life insurance con- 
tract that offers any substantial com- 
parison is the 10 year savings refund, 





either on the annual payment plan or on 
the return deposit basis. 

For example, age 30 may~be used as 
a basis of comparison. The original cost 
of a baby bond in a $1,000 denomination 
is $750, while the savings refund origi- 
nal cost is $880.02. Although the sav- 
ings refund policy costs $130.02 more, it 
will yield $117.49 in dividends. Thus 
there is a difference of only $12.53, rep- 
resenting the cost of $1,000 worth of 
protection for 10 years, for $1.25 per 
year, giving $1,000 more protection than 
the baby bond would yield. Also the 
cash value in the savings refund policy 
over a 10-year period is at all times 
greater than the cash value in the bond. 
Not only does the policy give the owner 
greater return if surrendered prior to 
maturity, but it will mature immediately 
for a full $1,000 more than the baby 
bond in the event of the death of the 
assured. The interest on the investment 
in the baby bond is slightly more than 
2.9 percent. 

In addition to these benefits, either the 
policyholder or his beneficiary have the 
privilege of taking their money in 
monthly instalments over a period of 
years, which is not possible under the 
“baby” bond, under which settlement for 
each bond must be made in a lump sum. 


Cass in Denver 

William Cass, educational director of 
the agency department of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, will be in Denver for one 
month, conducting an Analograph school 
for agents. W. D. Morton of the Den- 
ver office will assist Mr. Cass, as he at- 
tended the home office school in Jan- 
uary. 





Manufacturing Centers 
Feel Import of Recession 


Texas, Oklahoma and Points i, 
Other Southwest States Are jy 
Good Shape 


Reports to THE NATIONAL UNDERwaitp 
from all sections of the country indicate 
that business is off in-all lines of insy. 
ance in cities where the manufacturing 
industry is paramount. This holds, fo; 
example, in Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit 
Pittsburgh, Birmingham, and, in fac, 
in all places where there are factories, 
Many of these curtailed their output and 
laid men off. Insurance salesmen, there. 
fore, report that their renewed effort 
does not bring the response that it de. 
serves. 

However, in other sections, especially 
in parts of the southwest, such as Texas, 
Oklahoma, parts of Arkansas and Kan. 
sas, business is on the increase with all 
kinds of insurance. Texas is especially 
desirable at this time. There are the 
rural areas. There is mining, oil and 
enterprises of that nature which have 
been going on without much change. 
The farmers had good crops and they 
got higher prices. Therefore, where a 
business is dependent on farmers there 
is an excellent response. In other parts 
of the south business is fairly good. The 
Atlantic seaboard does not show the ef- 
fect of the present situation as does the 
central west. New York City, right in 
the center of the stock market, naturally 
is hampered. The manufacturing cen- 
ters of the central western sector are 
receiving the heaviest blow. 


























Canadian Life Insurance 
Results in 1937 Reported 


OTTAWA, CAN.—Net amount of 
life insurance effected in Canada last 
year was $672,794,298, an increase of 9 
percent over the corresponding amount 
in 1936, the Dominion insurance depart- 
ment here reported on the basis of an- 
nual statements. 

Ordinary insurance amounted to $474, 
009,959, industrial $161,245,949 and 
group $37,538,390. 

Total in force in Canada Dec. 31, was 
$6,542,786,202, an increase of 2 percent 
over the corresponding amount at the 
end of 1936. Of the total $4,305,806,010 
was carried by Canadian companies an 
$2,236,980,192 by British and United 
States companies. 

During the year certain classes of at- 
nuity contracts previously included in 
insurance in force were transferred t0 
the annuity account. This change, 
gether with certain other transfers, ac 
counted for a reduction of approximately 
$80,000,000 in the amount in force 
Canada. : 

These changes are reflected in the 
amounts received in Canada as insurance 
premiums and annuity consideration. 
During 1936 insurance premiums ft 
ceived amounted to $200,541,265 am 
annuity considerations to $9,134,693, a 
in 1937 these receipts were $199,093,26 
and $12,127,034, respectively. 


Forgery Charges Dropped 
SIOUX CITY, IA—Forgery charges 


against E. B. Dopheide and L. N. Kuen- 


nen, former president and employr ‘fe 
spectively, of the Columbia Mutual 1 : 
here, were dismissed after a muni 
court hearing. The county atone 
moved dismissal when Mrs. a 
Funke, Oddian, Ia. whose pogee % 
legedly was forged to a $1,531 ¢ De. 
testified she had authorized Mr. ns 
pheide to sign documents in her ne 1 
The charges were filed shortly after ra 
Ahmann, former secretary-treasurer 
the Columbia firm, disappeared. wd 
mann, accused of embezzling $27,5 ; 
the company’s negotiable securities, 

is a fugitive. 
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C.L.U. NEWS 








DISCUSS SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


L. H. White, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, led a discussion on modes of set- 
tlement options, their advantages and 
disadvantages at a dinner meeting of 
San Francisco C. L. U. chapter. 





REAM SPEAKS AT PITTSBURGH 


It is better to persuade than to argue 
in meeting objections of the prospect in 
glling life insurance, M. Jay Ream, 
Pittsburgh general agent, Mutual Bene- 
ft Life, said at the Pittsburgh 
CL. U. meeting. In meeting objections 
without creating friction, restate the 
prospect’s objection word for word; jus- 
tify his point of view, sympathize with 
him and agree with him; state your own 
case as supplementary to but not antag- 
onistic to the customer’s statement. 

Get an assent, he advised; get the 
prospect to say “yes” to a minor point, 
and then he will be more inclined to 
say “yes” to a major proposition. 





HARTFORD MEETING 


HARTFORD—S., T. Whatley, Aetna 
Life vice-president, and J. C. Behan, 
vice-president Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, were the featured speakers at the 
dinner given by Hartford C. L. U. The 
Springfield chapter was guest of the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Whatley spoke on the American 
College of Life Underwriters, of which 
he is a director, explaining the work 
being done and the especial need for 
such an institution at this particular time, 
when organized life insurance is in dis- 
favor in some quarters. Mr. Behan, who 
is chairman of the “Annual Message of 
Life Insurance,” outlined briefly some 
of the activities planned for that week. 

C. K. Litchard, president of the 





Springfield chapter, was introduced, as 
was A. F. Stolz of New Haven, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Life Insurance 
& Trust Council. R. E. Benjamin, pres- 
ident of the Hartford chapter, presided. 

Mr. Behan consented to speak in 
place of C. O. Fischer, also a vice-pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Mutual, who 
because of illness was unable to attend. 
Mr. Fischer had spoken earlier in the 
day in the lecture series of the Hartford 
Life Underwriters Association. 


George R. McLeran Dies 


George R. McLeran, one of the well 
known old-time life men of Chicago, 
died Wednesday of a heart attack which 
occurred following a long period of dis- 
ability. He had been in the life insur- 
ance business there for 40 years. He 
was formerly with the Northwestern 
Mutual for 13 years beginning under 
Charles Dyer Norton. Then he became 
general agent for the Home Life of 
New York and later took his son, Don- 
ald O. McLeran, into partnership. When 
the Home Life established a branch of- 
fice in Chicago, the McLerans went with 
the Heifetz agency of the Mutual Life 
of New York, where Donald O. Mc- 
Leran is now an agency supervisor. 

Mr. McLeran was president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in 1915 and was a member of the 
executive committee of the National as- 
sociation in 1916-17. 

He suffered the first heart attack 
nearly two years ago but recovered 
somewhat. He spent the winter a year 
ago in California. After coming back 
to Chicago, he made a trip last summer 
to his farm in Colorado but the eleva- 
tion proved too much for him and the 
“Denver Zephyr’ was stopped at his 
station to bring him home. Since then 
he has been confined to the house. He 
resided at Hinsdale, IIl. 








Get a copy of the 1938 Survey Edition 
of The Accident & Health Review by 
subscribing now. $2 a year. 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








Texan Heads Nominators 
for Houston Convention 








0. D. DOUGLAS 


O. D. Douglas, who was elected 
chairman of the nominating committee 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at the mid-year meeting in 
Richmond, Va., is president of the 
Texas Association of Life Underwriters. 
He is a native Texan and attended 
Southwestern University at George- 
town, Tex. He engaged in the life in- 
surance work when 23 years of age, and 
became general agent for Texas of the 
Lincoln National Life and introduced 
the company in Texas in 1921. For 13 
consecutive years, the O. D. Douglas 
agency has led all of that company’s 
agencies in paid for business, and the 
agency is now writing and paying for 
more than $1,000,000 per month. 





Mr. Douglas has served as president 
of the San Antonio Association of Life 
Underwriters and as president of the 
San Antonio Life Managers Club. His 
term as president of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has been 
marked by outstanding and construct- 
ive work. Mr. Douglas has stressed 
team work and has promoted an edu- 
cational program that has benefited in- 
dividual members. He has_ induced 
leaders of ability to positions where they 
have exerted constructive force and he 
has provided able speakers for the vari- 
ous meetings. 

Mr. Douglas is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the General 
Agents & Managers Section of the Na- 
tional association and chairman of the 
committee on state and regional associa- 
tions. 

The Douglas agency wrote more than 
$1,000,000 in January and also in Feb- 
ruary. The written and paid-for busi- 
ness the first two months of 1938 more 
than doubled that for the same months 
in 1937. 





Cron Selling Insurance 


Robert Cron has been appointed agent 
for the Continental Assurance of Chi- 
cago at Oceanside, Cal., and will write 
life, health and accident lines for San 
Diego county south from Oceanside. He 
was formerly a Des Moines newspaper 
man and later joined the “Insurance 
Field,” working in Louisville and Chi- 
cago. 





Agencies Drive for Carroll 


The H. E. Campbell agency of the 
Lincoln National Life in Columbus, O., 
honored J. P. Carroll, superintendent of 
agencies, in February, with big gains in 
written and paid business. A 30 percent 
written gain was recorded over Febru- 
ary, 1937. The S. A. Bardwell agency 
in Cleveland set aside March for Mr. 
Carroll, and is conducting a campaign 
with prizes for individual winners. 
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Home Office 


NORTHERN LIFE TOWER 
Seattle, Wash. 


D. B. Morgan, President 
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Assets, $17,222,571.00 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 
for your POLICYHOLDER 


$2500.00 Life Insurance (Ordinary Life, all forms of life ins. issued) 
5000.00 Accidental Death. 
7500.00 Automobile Accidental Death. 


100.00 Per month Indemnity for any Accident or Sickness and in addi- 
tion Hospital Benefits and Specific Indemnity for loss of 
hands, feet, or eyes. 


Premiums at Select Classification 
Annual Quarterly 


<oF' itis Seohtdniaies Tae $ 71.33 
84.55 
106.63 


Under this and similar policies the 
Company has paid 70,000 claims. 


Car @ mse araswie’ > 956 «816 giao 


For direct contracts with Home Office in the states of Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Kansas communicate with 


NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Established 1906 


Life Ins. in Force $100,464,605.00 
Including A. & H. $144,202,025.00 










Monthly 
$6.40 
7.60 
9.60 


$18.71 
22.18 
27.98 
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Illinois 1937 Production 
by Companies Tabulated 





Total new ordinary business placed 
in Illinois last year by 105 legal reserve 
life companies was reported by the IIli- 
nois insurance department to have been 
over $630,000,000. This is approxi- 
mately 8 to 10 percent of the amount 
of ordinary estimated by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and Life 
Insurance ‘Sales Research Bureau to 
have been placed last year throughout 
the country by legal reserve old line 
companies. The new business and “in 
force” figures reported for Illinois last 
year are: 

New Business In Force 

Acacia 966 
Aetna 1 937,241 
Alliance Life .... ,079,827 137 
Amer. Bankers... 14 
American Natl... 
American United. 
Atlantic Life ... 
Bank. Life, Neb.. 
Bankers Life, Ia. 
Bankers Nati.... 
Berkshire Life... 
Bus. Men’s Assur. 
Canada Life .... 
Cont’al Assur.... 
Central Life, Ia. 
Central Life, Ill. 
Columbian Natl.. 
Conn. General... 
Conn, Mutual.... 
Conservative Life 2,201,893 
Columbus Mutual 10,240,847 
Country Life..... 115,310,406 
Credit Life 276,541 
Equitable Iowa.. 67,417,978 
Equitable, N. Y.. 395,203,333 
Eureka-Md. 276,882 
Expressmen’s M.. 3,045,717 
Federal Life 30,244,108 
Fidelity Mut 13,762,258 
Franklin Life.... 43,409,887 
28,381,749 

629,772 


18,930,958 
48,800,894 


6,050,396 
36,522,591 
12,000 
75,500 


General Amer... 
General Mutual.. 


Globe Life, Ill... 
Great Northern.. 
Great-West Life. 
Guarantee Mu... 
Guardian Life.... 
Hercules Life.... 
Home Life, N. Y. 
Illinois Bankers,. 
Indianapolis Life. 


21,136,192 


20,025,668 
22,700,910 


65,907,352 
23,550,575 
72,232,466 
133,482,426 
13,597,743 
230,185 
6,633 
66,170,197 
,800 
5,446,230 
1,250,838 
12,050,154 
1,874,4 
169,393,878 
ag tity tH 


#204'548 
14,474,770 
88,13 


2,382,100 


John Hancock... 
Kansas City Life 3,655,095 
Lafayette Life .. 12,678 
Life of Va 

Lincoln Natl..... 12,792,487 
Loyal Protective. 114,400 
Lutheran Mut... 1,015,774 
Manhattan Life.. 
Manufac., Can... 
Mass, Protective. 
Mass.’ Mut. 
Metropolitan . 
Midland Mutual.. 
Midwest Life.... 
Minnesota Mut... 
Missouri, St. Louis 
Monarch Life.... 
Monumental ..... 
Mutual Benefit... 
Mutual of N. Y... 
Mutual Trust.... 
National L. & A.. 
Natl. Life, Ia.... 
Natl. Life, Vt.... 
New Eng. Mut... 
New York Life.. 
No, American.... 
No. Amer. Reins. 
Northwestern M.. 
Northw, Nat’l ... 
Occidental, Cal... 
Ohio National.... 
Ohio State Life.. 
Old Line L., Wis. 
Old Repub. Credit 
Pacific Mutual... 
Pan-Amer. Life.. 
Paul Revere Life 
Penn Mutual 
Peoples Life, Ind. 
Philadelphia Life. 
Phoenix Mutual.. 
Provident Mut... 
Prudential 

Secur. Mut., N. Y. 
Service Life .... 
State Farm Life. 
State Life, Ind... 
State Mutual.... 
St. Louis Mutual. 
Sun Life, Can.... 
Sun Life, Md.... 


Supreme Liberty. 
Reliance Life.... 
Reserve Loan.... 
Rockford Life... 


19,750,953 


24,938,897 
3,587,579 
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748,580 
172,875 


143,700 


586,651 
2,096,891 13,814,176 
316,801 1,384,456 
813,173 7,199,339 
Travelers 18,034,573 212,945,397 
United Benefit... 3,213,369 7,456,171 
Un. Cooperative.. 149,248 836,412 
Union Central... 5,088,263 
Union Mutual.... eres 


8,145 
United, Chicago.. 


510,500 
United States Life 65,699 1,706,022 





Rex Magee Takes Up 
Work in Field Supervision 


JACKSON, MISS.—Rex Magee, ad- 
vertising manager of the Lamar Life, 
has been appointed field supervisor for 
southwestern Louisiana. He will make 
his headquarters at Lafayette, La. Mr. 
Magee is a native of Mississippi and 
graduated from the University of Mis- 
souri. He began newspaper work in 
1914. After he returned from the war 
he was associated with the “Associated 
Press” in New Orleans. He became 
managing editor of the Jackson “Daily 
News” in 1921. He was also editor of 
the “Mississippi Veteran” and became 
prominent in the American Legion. He 
joined the Lamar Life in 1928. He has 
become well known in the insurance ad- 
vertising field. He served as chairman 
of the southern round table of the Life 
Advertisers Association. He is an all- 
round popular chap. 

e e 
Zimmerman’s April Circuit 

Charles J. Zimmerman of Chicago, 
secretary National Association of Life 
Underwriters, is planning a long tour in 
April. His itinerary is: April 7, Erie, Pa.; 
April 8, Cleveland; 11, Houston; 13, San 
Antonio; 14, Dallas; 15, Fort Worth; 
23, Davenport, Ia. He will meet with 
local officers and committee heads for 
conference, aside from his scheduled 
speaking engagements. 


Warns of Unlicensed Carriers 


PIERRE, S. D.—Commissioner Dunn 
is sending out a warning to purchasers of 
insurance policies in unlicensed compa- 
nies as to their liabilities and the require- 
ments they will have to meet in case of 
a dispute as to claims, including the fact 
that they will have to go to the home 
state of the insuring company to bring 
any action on disputed claims, and that 
under the South Dakota laws, purchas- 
ers of policies written through such 
companies are liable for a 5 percent pre- 
mium tax. 

This follows an extended advertising 
program by unlicensed companies in this 
state. 


State Can Collect Tax 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Tennes- 
see supreme court has upheld the state’s 
right to collect privilege tax upon cor- 
porations measured by the cash value of 
the real and tangible corporate estates 
owned and used in the state. The de- 
cision was rendered on appeals brought 
by the National Life & Accident and the 
Life & Casualty. The court ruled that 
the state was within its rights collecting 
this tax on both domestic and foreign 
corporations. 


Embry Agency’s School 

KANSAS CITY—The A. M. Embry 
agency of the Equitable Society is hold- 
ing a five-day regional sales school with 
more than 70 agents, a record, attend- 
ing. F. R. Amthor, New York, is work- 
ing with Mr. Embry and H. C. Booker, 
assistant to the manager, in conducting 
the school, which will take up income, 
coverage, insured estates, mortgage, 
educational and readjustment policies, 
business insurance, etc. 


To Take L. O. M. A. Examination 


Twenty-four home office employes of 
the General American Life plan to take 
one or more of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association examinations this year. 
Three have completed Course I and 
have taken several of the Course II ex- 
aminations. Five others have completed 
one or more of the Course I examina- 
tions. 








453,086 
1,846,299 
786,299 
6,883,360 
504,498 5,349,382 


*Transferred from net volume. 

+Transferred from outside Illinois. 

tPolicies reinsured by purchase of 
other companies. 

§Reinsured $6,010,105. 


Victory Mutual.. 1,238,939 
Wash. National.. 
Wisconsin Natl.. 
West. & Southern 


Yeoman Mutual.. 








Decisions on Agent’s Fee 
Under Waiver Reviewed 





There is a continuing interest among 
agents throughout the country in a final 
decision about 4%4 years ago that com- 
mission on the premium waived under 
premium-waiver clause in a life policy, 
predicated on total and permanent dis- 
ability of policyholders, should be paid 
to the originating agent. 

Apparently there have been only two 
cases at bar on this point, both being 
won by the agent. Since the decisions 
were rendered, many companies have 
modified new agency contracts specify- 
ing that commissions would not be paid 
under such circumstances, but so far as 
is known, none of the old agency con- 
tracts not so specifying have been 
voided to be rewritten with the exclu- 
sion. Nevertheless it is understood 
from many agents that most companies’ 
practices are not to pay commission on 
the waived premium. 


Same Issue Involved 


The two cases were Richard A. Pick 
vs State Mutual Life and J. B. Nathan- 
son vs John Hancock Mutual. The 
issue in ‘both cases was whether the 
company received from some source 
cash or its equivalent necessary to pay 
the waived premium. Both companies 
contended that they did not so receive 
the money. It was argued by plain- 
tiffs in both cases that an extra pre- 
mium was charged for the disability 
waiver clause against all policyholders 
putting it on their policies, the pur- 
pose of the extra premium being to build 
up a separate disability reserve fund 
which was actuarially calculated to pro- 
vide the sums needed to pay the pre- 
miums waived on policies due to policy- 
holder’s disability falling under the pre- 
mium waiver clause. 

Both plaintiffs claimed in case a 
policyholder who had such a clause in 
force became totally disabled, the com- 
pany transferred the amount of his pre- 
mium due from the special fund to an- 
other account showing the life premiums 
paid. The companies contended the 
sums thus received in the second ac- 
count were not cash sums or their 
equivalent, but only book accounts, 
and therefore under the agency contract 
the agents could not be construed to be 
entitled to commission. 

Plaintiffs’ Argument 

The attorneys for the plaintiffs argued 
that the small extra premiums on dis- 
ability waiver clause at some time or 
another had been received in cash or its 
equivalent by the companies and there- 
fore represented cash when they were 
transferred to pay the premiums due. 

Mr. Pick, who is a leading agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual associated with 
the John Dingle general agency in Chi- 
cago, won judgment before the superior 
court of Cook county, Ill, at Chicago, 
in 1933 for $155. This was appealed 
by the State Mutual but judgment was 
affirmed by the Illinois appellate court, 
which was a final rendering. 

Mr. Nathanson originally won judg- 
ment in the municipal court in Chicago 
for about $200, this case also being ap- 
pealed, but affirmed by the Illinois ap- 
pellate court about two years ago. Both 
cases since have been published and 
serve as precedents for any future cases 
of this type. 


Court’s Opinion 


In the Nathanson case the court’s 
opinion set forth that it was obvious 
the company originally received in cash 
or equivalent the sum necessary to pay 
the waived premium, that the extra pre- 
mium was charged for this specific pur- 
pose. It was held the company must 
secure the money from some source 
otherwise it would not continue the 
policy in force. 
that it could not be contemplated in 
making an agency agreement the agent 
should go out and sell a policy benefit 
at an extra premium to cover a hazard 


The court commented 





which if it occurred would do him oy 
of his commission on the main part of 
the policy. 

In the Nathanson case there was ap. 
other factor revolving around the same 
claim of the company that the agents 
should receive commissions on a pre. 
mium only as it was paid to the con. 
pany. Mr. Nathanson asked for first 
year commission in a case where the 
policyholder died under suspicious cir. 
cumstances in the first year. The com. 
pany contested the claim under a $60, 
000 policy, then settled with the widow 
for about $35,000. 


Won Another Point 


The company contended a portion of 
the first year premium had not been re. 
ceived, therefore commission could not 
be paid. Mr. Nathanson argued settle. 
ment for the $35,000 was the company’s 
acknowledgment the claim was _ just, 
therefore it should have deducted in 
settlement the remainder of the first 
year premium and paid him his full first 
year’s commission. He also won on this 
point. 

Mr. Pick was represented by the Chi- 
cago legal firm of Decker, Golden & 
Silber, 111 West Monroe street, and Mr. 
Nathanson by Fred Gariepy of Gariepy 
& Gariepy, law firm at 1 N. La Salle 
street, Chicago. 

The citations of the two published de- 
cisions are: Richard Pick vs. State Mt- 
tual, not reported in full, which may be 
obtained from the clerk’s office Illinois 
circuit court of appeals, 30 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, case No. 36,582, 
decided by the first division in 1933; 
J. B. Nathanson vs. John Hancock, 283 
Illinois appellate court reports, page 494. 


Killed Returning from Sale 


Robert H. Scobey, special agent of 
Provident Life & Accident was killed in 
Nashville by a hit and run driver while 
coming home from having taken an ap- 
plication for a $1,000 life policy. The 
application was found in Scobey’s pocket 
after the fatal accident. Mr. Scobey 
had spent most of his life selling acct 
dent insurance, having only recently 
taken up life insurance. 


Linehan General Agent 


Charles H. Linehan, a leading pro 
ducer of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
in greater Boston, has been appointed 
general agent of the Massachusetts Ac: 
cident and will develop accident an 
health lines. 


— 
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RECORDS 
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United Life & Accident—Had an I 
crease of 15 percent in paid for bus 
ness during February over February, 
1937, and approximately the same in 
crease in written business. } 

Business Men’s Assurance—Paid for 
13 percent more business in February 
than in the same period a year ag0 = 
8 percent more for the first two month. 

Postal Union Life—Reports gain ® 
written business of 143 percent for Jam 
uary and February. * pe 

Liberty Life, Topeka—Shows 
dian increase in Tadaess for Januaty 
and February. . 

Indianapolis Life — in 
trends in cenetal business, the ey” 
reports that new paid business .* 
first two months exceeded the same “3 
riod in 1937 by 28 percent. ine 
force now exceeds $106,560,000. Froit 
crease in 1937 was $5,310,000. ail 
Dec. 31, 1929, to Dec. 31, hd 
increased 95 percent and surp 743 
percent. The company paid $12, il 
to policyholders and beneficiaries 
these years. ‘ sted 

A oh ade of the business being een 
shows that the policies providing © it 
protection and those for retirem sold 
come are the leading ones being 


today. 
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Workers’ Fraternal School 


Leftist Organization Has Sound Train- 
ing Course Covering All Phases of 
Life Insurance 








In view of the blame that the radical 
dement of the population gets for the 
destructive half-baked attacks on life 
insurance and other established institu- 
tions, it is interesting to take note of 
the sound educational work of the In- 
ternational Workers Order, a fraternal 
society of frankly leftist sympathies. 
The order’s national training school is 
tuning a course which runs for two 
and one-half months, of which six weeks 
are devoted to insurance. The organ- 
ization has brought practically all its 
feld workers to New York, paying all 
their transportation and living expenses, 
and in some cases recompensing work- 
ets for losses due to taking time off 
from their jobs back home. 


Three-Part Insurance Course 


The insurance section of the course is 
divided into three parts: two weeks on 
private life insurance as distinguished 
from fraternal orders; two weeks on fra- 
ternal societies in general and two weeks 
on the I. W. O. setup. R. A. Hohaus, 
assistant actuary Metropolitan Life, and 
Abraham Epstein, executive secretary 
American Association for Social Secur- 
ity, are the lecturers on the insurance 
subjects and Walter Basye, editor of 
“Fraternal Age,” will speak in April on 
the role of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress, Peter Chaunt, director of the na- 
tional training school, will lecture on 
the history of fraternalism and Max 
Bedacht, general secretary of the I. W. 
0. will discuss fraternalism’s contem- 
porary role. 

Though the sessions are lively and in- 
formal, the students obviously take a 
keen interest in what they are learning. 
Despite an understandable bias in favor 
of fraternal insurance, they have a clear 
gtasp of the underlying principles of 
life insurance generally. 


Offshoot to Workmen Circle 


The I. W. O. is an offshoot of the 
Workmen’s Circle, splitting off in 1930 
a8 a protest against what a group of the 
younger members of the Workmen’s 
Circle felt was an ultra-conservative at- 
titude on the part of the older organiza- 
tion, Starting with 5,000 members in 
1930 the I. W. O. now has in the neigh- 
borhood of 150,000, including adult and 
youth sections. It has no uninsured 
rey ie there being no provision for 
ae social” memberships which some 
taternal organizations have. 
tio ome the I. W. O. as an organiza- 
pi: as no avowed political affiliations, 
rere its membership is made up of 
i — in all the major political parties, 
jas had an important part in the or- 
Sanization of steel workers by the C. I. 
bere — C. I. O. organization work, 
lad; y the building trades and the 
adies garment workers. 





Patterson Appoints R. B. Hill 


ux aye formerly of the National 
joined th €rmont in New York City, has 
stent e Lloyd Patterson agency of the 
age usetts Mutual Life in New York 
carehes Nam manager for full time and 
yaad usiness. Mr. Hill entered the 
vie rea business in 1935. For ten 
the Hill Ge that he was president of 
a he ce erhard Company, importers. 
Course of this and other business 


Connection : 
s : : 
countries, he lived in many foreign 


Luncheon 
Pena for Mrs. Joseph 
producer ia L. Joseph, leading woman 
ork, will b the Home Life of New 
luncheon piv. the guest of honor at a 
Siven by President James A. 


By R. B. MITCHELL 








Fulton in New York City April 6. This 
is one of a series of luncheons which 
Mr. Fulton is giving in honor of the 
company’s leading producers. 


N. Y. City Sales Off 


February sales of ordinary life insur- 
ance as estimated by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and _ released 
through the New York City Life Un- 
derwriters Association totaled $47,165,- 
000 as compared with $57,276,000 for 
February, 1937. 


Honor Dr. Schilling — 


The Pittsburgh agency of the Ohio 
State Life is putting on a special cam- 
paign in honor of Dr. C. E. Schilling, 
vice-president and medical director. The 
first week of the campaign saw a suffi- 
cient number of applications to put the 
agency in first position for the year. 


New Iowa Branch Opened 


J. L. Cole, superintendent of agencies, 
and F. F. Carpenter, agency auditor, 
were present for the opening of the new 
Iowa branch office of the Connecticut 
General in Des Moines with Charles M. 
Maxwell as manager. 


Cross in Richmond 

C. F. Cross, second vice-president and 
manager of agencies of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, was in Richmond, Va., con- 
ferring with members of the new office 
in that city in charge of Jack Osborne. 


Ben Simon, general agent at Norfolk, 
also attended the conference. 


Lackey Speaks at Rochester 


G. E. Lackey, Detroit general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual, and chairman of 

















the National Association of Life Under- 
writers committee on cooperation with 
the legal profession, addressed the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Trust Council on 
“The Kinship of Law and Life Under- 
writing.” 


Urges Trust Cooperation 


BOSTON—“What we both have to 
fear are the incompetent representatives 
in our own ranks—for both in life insur- 
ance and trust fields these parasites, in 
trying to sell an article, have unsold the 
institution,” said C. C. Luhnow, editor 
of “Trust Companies,” a fiduciary mag- 
azine published in New York, in a talk 
before the Boston Life Insurance & 
Trust Council. 

“There is still room in the bank execu- 
tives’ understanding and cooperation 
with their trust departments for educa- 
tion in the value and uses of life insur- 
ance,” said Mr. Luhnow. “Recognition 
is growing among insurance compa- 
nies that trust services complement 
rather than compete with insurance con- 
tracts. Insurance and trust service are 
the eyes of estate planning. 

“Trust men gave great stimulus to the 
use of life insurance for taxes, debts and 
general cleanup funds and studies have 
shown a remarkably lower percentage 
of insurance lapsation when under trust 
agreements drawn by the insured’s own 
attorney. Truly cooperation pays all 
around; and an estimate reveals only 1 
percent of potential business insurance 
trusts now on the books.” 


Vocational Course Started 


A course in “Life Insurance as a 
Profession” will be conducted by the 
vocational guidance division of the 
Roosevelt junior high school at Okla- 
homa City, under the direction of Miss 
Lillie D. Hanshaw. The movement will 
be launched by Miss Pearle Easley, 
Massachusetts Mutual, with a discussion 
of the general subject. Other speakers 
will include Robert H. Carter on “Build 
Your Own Business”; George Summy 











on “What Does a Life Insurance Man 
or Woman Do?”; Rollin Baird on 
“What Do I Expect of an Employe?” 
_ Homer Jamison on “Thrift and Sac- 
rifice.” 





Selling Being Dramatized 





Twelve Chicago Life Men Present 
Modern Methods in a Skit Given 
Before Peoria Underwriters 





PEORIA, ILL—“You Can Have 
Everything,’ a vivid dramatization of 
ultra-modern methods in merchandising 
life insurance, is being presented by 12 
prominent members of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters this week, 
sponsored by the Peoria Life Under- 
writers Association. 

In the cast are: A. E. McKeough, 
president of the Chicago association; 
Louis Behr, Equitable Society; J. H. 
Sherman, Penn Mutual; Bruce Parsons, 
Mutual Benefit Life; E. B. Thurman, 
New England Mutual Life; Berrien 
Tarrant, Canada Life; Harry G. Walters, 
Penn Mutual Life; J. S. Braunig, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; L. M. Buckley, Prov- 
ident Mutual Life; R. W. Frank, State 
Mutual Life; D. A. Nash, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life; A. W. Ormiston, Travelers. 

Olivia Orth, insurance dramatist, wife 
of Edwin S. Hewitt, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, is director of “You Can Have 
Everything.” The dramatization by the 
Chicago group centers about a staged 
interview in which “Mr. Chicagoan,” an 
absolute novice in life insurance prac- 
tices, learns why underwriters succeed, 
how their offerings apply to many per- 
sonal and business needs of their clients, 
and, generally, what the latest and most 
sure systems are that bring satisfaction 
to all concerned. 

Fred A. Schnell, Penn Mutual Life, 
general chairman in charge of the pro- 
duction for the local association, is to 
preside. 
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Insurance in Force $7,829,763 


NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mortality Ratio 22%, 


New Insurance Paid for $2,226,966 





9th Annual Financial Statement—December 31, 1937 





A. B. Jordan, President 








Premium Income 


M. J. Denda, V.-Pres. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

NN A ee BR eh mos $476,527.52 Policy Reserves (required by law) .$358,237.00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage...... 22,800.00 Policy Reserves Covering Disability 15,127.00 
Walia Sethi ice 53,198.10 Policy Claims in course of payment —_— None 
: Supplementary Contracts ......... 4,140.00 

Premiums Due and Deferred (Net). 55,250.00 Premiums oad Interést Paid in Ad- 
Cash in Bank and Office.......... 24,286.84 Miss eng sok le db kal du lak 7,595.79 
NE Ee Rane ae AE 4,590.25 Miscellaneous JR 9,535.82 

Miscellaneous Assets ............ 490.25 Contingency Reserve ...$ 5,000.00 

Unassigned Surplus .... 87,507.35 

Capital Stock .......... 150,000.00 
Total Surplus Assets.............. 242,507.35 
$637,142.96 $637,142.96 

“From this examination of the affairs of the Company, it becomes evident that it is in strong 

financial condition,—that it has ample liquid assets, and that its affairs are ably managed.” 
Report of Insurance Department of the State of New York, 1937 
1937 GAINS: 

New Paid for Business......... 161% Insurance in Force............. 20.1%, 
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George Kolody, Sec. & Actuary 


J. B. Wyckoff, Treas. 
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Form of the Mid-year Meeting 


LEADERS IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Lire UNDERWRITERS undertook to 
change the pattern of the mid-year meeting 
of the national council in RicHMonp, Va. 
President O. Sam CUMMINGS is a Car- 
penter of organization structure. He de- 
lights in putting committees together, in- 
troducing a new member here and reshap- 
ing the elements. His capacity in this di- 
rection is unusual. Indeed he is almost 
alone responsible for the so-called new 
organization structure of the National as- 
sociation that was put into effect in 1933. 
This sort of carpentry work is valuable in 
so far as it stimulates increased interest in 
the association, gets various functionaries 
actually to function and increases the use- 
fulness of the organization. 

It was quite natural that Mr. Cum- 
MINGS, with T-square and level in hand, 
should decide to do something about the 
mid-year meeting of the national council. 
These sessions for a good many years were 
held always in Cuicaco. They were 
rather colorless sessions. Various officers 
and committee chairmen made their re- 
ports. Many of these messages were vol- 
uminous and even if the committee chair- 
man had no report to make, he would fre- 
quently get up and take 15 minutes or so 
to explain why there was nothing doing. 
Then a few years ago the mid-year meet- 
ing started to move about to different 
cities. It was held on Saturday and the 
local people arranged a sales congress the 
previous day, featuring on the program 
national leaders who were in attendance. 
At Richmond, the committee chairmen 
submitted their reports ahead of time. 
These were printed and were reviewed by 
the trustees in an all day session the day 
previous to the national council meeting. 
A very few of the committee chairmen 
actually reported to the national council. 
Much of the meeting consisted of a dis- 
cussion of so-called local association prob- 
lems. The committee reports were greatly 
abbreviated. 

On the whole, we believe that the 
RicHMOND meeting was an improvement. 
However, if the national council is to be 
retained as part of the National associa- 
tion structure, we believe that these mid- 
year meetings can be vitalized to a greater 


extent. Members of the national council 
constitute a rather compact group. Those 
who go to the meetings are very much 
interested in affairs of the National asso- 
ciation and are eager to take back with 
them ideas that can be applied and re- 
ports of activities and movements that are 
significant. The idea of abbreviating the 
reports is good. At previous meetings, 
the members have been bored with a lot of 
minutiae. Much of the material of a rou- 
tine nature could be reviewed by the 
trustees and kept from the national coun- 
cil. However, members of the national 
council do go to the mid-year meetings to 
find out what is going on that is signifi- 
cant and we are inclined to believe that 
for their purposes the reports to them at 
the RicHMOND meeting were too greatly 
abbreviated. It would be very helpful in 
the first place if the secretary, president 
or manager would give to the national 
council a concise statement of the action 
taken by the trustees the previous day, re- 
viewing some of the discussions and point- 
ing out significant things. Then some of 
the committee chairmen who have had im- 
portant and interesting matters under con- 
sideration should be put on the stand to 
tell about those situations in as pointed 
a way as possible and eliminating refer- 
ence to minor matters. A committee chair- 
man should not be permitted merely to re- 
cite all of his movements and all of the 
things he has done. 

The agenda at the national council meet- 
ing might very well be left more flexible. 
The trustees could decide at their meeting 
the previous day what was topical, how 
much time should be allotted to the vari- 
ous features and the next day’s program 
could largely be shaped up at the last mo- 
ment. 

The idea of having discussion on local 
association problems seems worth while. 
The members participated in this period 
enthusiastically and a certain amount of 
time could be reserved for such a discus- 
sion. 

We believe it was well to break with 
the old pattern in an attempt to invig- 
orate this meeting and we believe that 
after further experimenting, the day can 
be made much more valuable. 


Strength of the N. Y. State Association 


For 1Ts constructive fight against sav- 
ings bank life insurance and other inimical 
measures which marked the recent NEw 
York legislative session a vast amount of 
credit is due the New York State LIFE 
UNpeERWRITERS ASSOCIATION’S general com- 
mittee and in particular its chairman, 
Spencer L. McCarty of ALBANY. 

It is true that the savings bank life in- 


surance bill, the chief storm center, finally 
got through both houses, but only after 
Governor LEHMAN had been forced to re- 
sort to every expedient at his command. 
The contest was much closer than the vote 
indicated, the big margins by which the 
bill finally passed being due to members 
of both major parties not wanting to be 
on record as opposed to a piece of alleged 





social legislation once its passage appeared 
inevitable. The fact that action on the 
bill had to be postponed several times so 
that legislative leaders could scrape to- 
gether enough votes to insure passage gives 
an accurate idea of how the legislators 
really felt about the Livincston-Pirer bill 
and what its fate would have been if the 
duly elected representative of the citizens 
of New York had been able to vote with- 
out regard to practical political consid- 
erations. 

To the state association must go much 
of the credit for the fact that the Livrnc- 
sTON-Piper bill was finally passed provid- 
ing a limit of $3,000 on any individual 
rather than the considerably higher limit 
first discussed. In its spirited resistance 
to the unsound provisions of the Livinc- 
STON-Pirer bill the state association was 
stating its position not only to the legis- 
lator and the governor but to the savings 
banks and all potential buyers of savings 
bank life insurance. 

Savings bankers of New York state are 
of course well able to make up their own 
minds as to whether they want to engage 
in the insurance business. After the state 
association’s protest, however, the savings 
banks must realize that entry into the life 
insurance field will make them extremely 
unpopular with New York state life in- 
surance agents. Having seen how hard it 
would be to stop a deputy savings bank 
life insurance superintendent from drag- 


ging the banks into a hornets’ nest a; 
Jupp Dewey has done in Massachusetts 
the savings banks may well wonder if th 
alleged benefits to be derived from Oing 
into the life insurance business are worth 
stirring up the enmity of the 4,000 or 
life agents of the state. 

Since there will be other legislative ses. 
sions in the years to come, perhaps the 
most important angle of the state asgo. 
ciation’s work this year was that it fought 
a clean fight all the way through and 
strengthened rather than weakened its posi- 
tion with the legislatures, despite the djs. 
appointing reversal on the savings bank 
life insurance bill. Persuasion was based 
on the actual considerations involved in 
the bill. There was no threat of organized 
retaliation at the polls. The deluge of 
more than 10,000 telegrams in opposition 
to savings bank life insurance, however, 
was an eye-opener to many legislators. It 
indicated that not only are the agents well 
organized but that they are influential, for 
the total number of telegrams was more 
than twice the number of agents in the 
entire state. 

Considering that the savings bank in- 
surance bill passed by only a narrow 
margin and only because of the tremen- 
dous political pressure exerted by Governor 
LEHMAN, the New York state association 
has every reason to congratulate itself on 
the power it has shown itself to possess. 
Such action deserves recognition. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS 





H. A. Behrens, president Continental 
Assurance and chairman of the Conti- 
nental Casualty of Chicago, arrived 
home last week from a visit to his home 
on Belvidere Island, San Francisco Bay 
where he and Mrs. Behrens went to at- 
tend the wedding of a niece. He and 
Mrs. Behrens will go to Bermuda for 
Easter. 


\President Arthur F. Hall of the Lin- 
coln National Life, who with Mrs. Hall 
has been on a trip to the Pacific Coast 
and then to the Hawaiian Islands, has 
returned to the home office. 





E. L. Grant, manager of the life de- 
partment of the Continental Casualty- 
Continental Assurance branch office in 
Chicago, is at Hollywood, Fla., recuper- 
ating from a serious operation that he 
underwent at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore for the removal of a tumor 
on his brain. Mr. Grant has been highly 
successful in his work with the Conti- 
nental Assurance. He started his in- 
surance career with the famous Lyle 
Stephenson of Kansas City, who is gen- 
eral agent of the Continental companies. 
Later he was a partner of R. W. Hyman 
& Co. in Chicago, who also represented 
both companies as_ general agents. 
When R. W. Hyman & Co. was ab- 
sorbed by the branch office, Mr. Grant 
was placed in direct charge of the life 
department. 





“Lincoln in the White House,” an oil 
painting created for and owned by the 
Lincoln National Life, has been selected 





for showing in the annual art directors 
exhibit of advertising art. 

This portrait, used by the company in 
its magazine and outdoor advertising, is 
the work of Dean Cornwell, nationally 
famous artist. It shows Lincoln signing 
the first annual Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion. Dr. L. A. Warren, director of the 
company’s Lincoln Museum, provided 
Mr. Cornwell with historical facts and 
data. The art directors exhibit will be 
shown in New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 


C. F. Moses, retired Savannah, Ga, 
manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York, died there after a long illness. 





Dr. E. A. Hogan, 63, medical exam- 
iner of the Equitable Society in New 
Orleans for 25 years, died at his home 
from a heart attack. He was a native 
of Illinois, graduated from the North- 
western University medical school and 
from the Vanderbilt University gradu- 
ate school of medicine. He was for- 
merly on the faculty of the Tulane, Uni- 
versity graduate school of medicine. 


The Colorado Life has designated the 
first week of April as Campbell Week 
in honor of J. M. Campbell, chairman 
of the board. 


D. R. Ferguson, inspector of agencies 
of the Great West Life, Winnipeg, Man. 
and Earl M. Schwemm of Chicago, Ill 
nois branch manager, with their wives 
have been vacationing at Biloxi, Miss. 
They motored, stopping at Hot Springs, 
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Ark, on the trip south, and also spent 
, few days in New Orleans before turn- 
ing north. 





Pp, G. Dallwig, owner of Dallwig Serv- 
ice, Chicago, and a leading agent with 
the Thurman agency, New England Mu- 
tual, in that city, gave two public lec- 
tures at the Field Museum on “The 
Parade of the Races.” He used 100 
heads sculptured by Malvina Hoffman 
43 the basis for his analysis of racial 
characteristics. 





W. N. Hiller, “millionaire” producer 
of the Stumes & Loeb general agency 
Penn Mutual in Chicago, recently ad- 
dressed the Peoria Advertising & Sell- 
ing Club at Peoria, Ill., on business 
insurance. Within a few days the local 
life men reported they had sold about 
$150,000 of business life insurance as a 
direct result of the talk. 





Crawford H. Ellis, president Pan- 
American Life, has been nominated as 
one of the five best dressed men of New 
Orleans, in a contest sponsored by a 
newspaper there. 





W. J. Bryden’ of Topeka, secretary 
and general manager of the Victory 
Life, who has been confined to his home 
by illness for several months, is now 
able to spend a few hours at his desk 
each day. 





Dr. O. W. King, assistant medical 
director of the Equitable Society, is 
visiting Texas agencies. 





William T. York, former supervisor 
of the northern -territory for the Na- 
tional Life & Accident and now man- 
ager in Detroit, was married to Miss 
Louise C. Warren in Louisville, Ky. 
The bride is the daughter of the late 
' Sam Warren, well known insurance man 

© of Nashville. 


E. W. Owen, Detroit manager of the 
Sun Life and trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, has 
returned from a two weeks’ swing 
through the southeastern states during 
which he addressed a number of local 
associations. 








Sidney Herzberg, Wisconsin state 
manager for the Prudential ordinary de- 
| partment, and his wife have returned to 
Milwaukee from a Mediterranean cruise. 
In Italy, government officials detained 
Mr. Herzberg as a spy suspect for three 
hours because his movie camera had 
been trained at partly concealed Italian 
fortifications while taking some pano- 
rama shots on a automobile tour down 
the French Riviera. He was taken into 
custody in the village of Ventimiglia in 
Italy by an Italian army officer and 
eventually learned the cause of his de- 
tention through an interpreter. Mr. 
Herzberg suggested the film be devel- 
oped but the officers exposed the film 
which came out blank, after which he 
was released and his camera returned. 


_ State Mutual Life men are interested 
in the appointment of E. E. (Tad) Wie- 
man as head football coach at Princeton 
University to succeed “Fritz” Crisler, 
who goes to the University of Michigan. 
t. Wieman became associate general 
agent of the company in Philadelphia in 
eee id 1937, after eight years with 
Pk; State Mutual in Ann Arbor and 
iladelphia. He has been head line 
ar at Princeton, filling the position 
: addition to his regular life insur- 
nee sales work. He is a graduate of the 
aiversity of Michigan. 


dee Paul Samuell of Jacksonville, 
the poner counsel and a director of 
es eotinans Bankers, died at his home 
of . soniay. He was former justice 
wrt llinois supreme court, neutral 
— Tator between employes and em- 
“aaa In railway disputes, former IIli- 
cima emeece commissioner and former 
an os judge of Morgan county. He 
hae Oct. 2, 1886. He located at 

Sonville in 1914, serving as county 









judge from 1918 to 1926, and then retired 
to become general counsel of the Ameri- 
can Bankers. He was appointed to the 
supreme bench to fill an unexpired term 
in 1929. On his retirement he rejoined 
his legal firm at Jacksonville and later 
was appointed to fill a vacancy on the 
Illinois commerce commission. His wife 
is a daughter of Fred H. Rowe, former 
president of the American Bankers. 





Solon T. Gilmore, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Business Men’s 
Assurance, has returned from a three- 
week business trip to the Pacific north- 
west and California. 





Joseph K. Bye, secretary-treasurer of 
the Ohio State Life known as the “fly- 
ing secretary,’ in company with Mrs. 
Bye flew from Columbus to California 
several days ago. It is the first time Mr. 
Bye has been away from his office since 
his illness a year ago. They will spend 
about 10 days in California. Mr. Bye 
won the sobriquet of “flying secretary” 
through his hurried trips by plane from 
Columbus to other cities to attend 
agency meetings, often leaving his office 
late in the afternoon and being back at 
his desk early the following morning. 





Robert Merriman, vice-president of 
the Scranton Life, Mrs. Merriman and 
their daughter, Eleanor, have returned 
from a Bermuda vacation. 





Henry Stevens, Toledo manager of the 
Ohio State Life for several years, was 
honored at a banquet in Toledo on his 
25th anniversary with the company. 
Claris Adams, president; Dr. C. E. 
Schilling, medical director, and Frank L. 
Barnes, agency vice-president attended 
from the home office. 


Gale J. Johnston of St. Louis, man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Life’s group 
division in the southwestern district, is 
one of four nominees for Princeton Uni- 
versity regional trustee from the middle 
west. The election will be held by the 
Princeton Alumni Association in June. 
Mr. Johnston graduated in 1924. 








Dr. C. E. Schilling, vice-president and 
medical director of the Ohio State Life, 
and Mrs. Schilling has left on an ex- 
tended tour to Central and South Amer- 
ica. Dr. Schilling expects to make a two- 
day automobile trip across the Andes 
and visit the city manager at Barran- 
quilla, who is a former resident of Co- 
lumbus, O. 





E. W. Owen, who celebrated his 25th 
anniversary as Detroit branch manager 
of the Sun Life of Canada March 1, will 
be the guest of honor at a silver jubilee 
testimonial banquet to be given by the 
head office in Detroit April 9. Head of- 
fice officials, branch managers from sev- 
eral adjoining states and provinces, the 
staff of the branch and their wives and 
sweethearts will be invited. 

The Detroit branch conducted a two- 
weeks’ sales drive leading up to March 
1 in which 85 applications for $285,000 
were turned in in honor of their leader. 
Mr. Owen, who is a trustee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
developed the Detroit agency from 
$400,000 a year when he started to a 
high point of over $12,000,000 in its best 
year since. 

Letters and telegrams of congratula- 
tion have been arriving from all parts 
of the United States and Canada, in- 
cluding a message from John A. Tory, 
Mr. Owen’s predecessor as Detroit man- 
ager, who is now supervisor for western 
Ontario. 





Martin Klatzker, agency organizer of 
the West Coast Life for the past three 
years, is dead. 





Edgar S. Barnes, 77, for 38 years 
treasurer Franklin Life, died Monday 
at his home. Born at Syracuse, N. Y., 
in 1860, Mr. Barnes started with the 
Franklin Life as a general agent in Mis- 
souri, later becoming an agent for the 
Fidelity Mutual. 

In 1900, however, he returned to the 


Franklin Life, doing agency work. A 
short time later he was made assistant 
treasurer and a member of the board of 
directors. He was treasurer of the com- 
pany at the time of his death, which 
followed an extended illness. 





I. P. Russell, Nacogdoches, Tex., dis- 
trict manager of the Seaboard Life of 
Houston, has completed eight years of 
consecutive weekly production. 





J. L. Higgins, 95, retired general agent 
of the Mutual Benefit, died at his home 
in Detroit. Many years ago Mr. Hig- 
gins was general agent for the Mutual 
Benefit for Michigan and Ohio. 





T. C. Thompson, 77, dean of life un- 
derwriters in Chattanooga, and Tennes- 
see manager for the National Life of 
Vermont since 1898, died there after an 
illness of several months. 

He started with the Mutual Benefit as 
an agent after the burning of a cotton 
compress of which he had charge. In 
1898, during the Spanish-American war, 
he met Col. P. D. Clark at Chickamauga 
Park, near Chattanooga. Colonel Clark, 
who was secretary of the National Life, 
was with a volunteer regiment from Ver- 
mont. This meeting led to Mr. Thomp- 





ager for the company, the position he 
held until his death. 





G. F. Dieterle, vice-president Ohio Na- 
tional Life, observed his 80th anniver- 
sary at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., where is is 
taking a brief vacation. G. A. Dieterle, 


4 a son, who is treasurer of the company, 


joined his father for the anniversary. 
Mr. Dieterle is a past president of the 
Cincinnati chamber of commerce and 
has been active in the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association. 


S. C. Smith Joins Prudential 


S. C. Smith, Jr., of Phillipsburg, N. J., 
has been appointed an associate general 
solicitor in the law department of the 
Prudential. He is a graduate of Lafay- 
ette and of the New York Law School. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1917, has 
an extensive state-wide practice, and for 
the last 17 years has been prosecutor 
of Warren county. 

He has been active in the affairs of 
the New Jersey Bar Association, of 
which he is a vice-president, and also 
of the American Bar Association, in 
which he is the state delegate from 
New Jersey. 








Hoodoo Day is lucky for accident in- 
surance salesmen. For details on special 
sales plan write The Accident & Health 
Review, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


son’s appointment as Tennessee man- ' cago 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Great Southern’s Statement 


Some of the High Lights in the An- 
nual Report Are Given by President 
E. P. Greenwood 








Four new directors have been elected 
on the board of the Great Southern Life 
of Texas. They are R. H. Henderson, 
E. A. Kiker of Houston, A. C. Nichol- 
son and Pat M. Greenwood of Dallas. 
Mr. Henderson is an assistant vice- 
president and has been with the com- 
pany eight years. Mr. Kiker is secre- 
tary and has been associated with the 
Great Southern 25 years. Mr. Nichol- 
son is one of its chief investment offi- 
cers. Mr. Greenwood is a son of Presi- 
dent E. P. Greenwood and is an assist- 
ant vice-president. 


Features of the Report 


President Greenwood in his annual 
report stated that 1937 was the. most 
successful year the company has experi- 
enced since 1930, and in some respects 
is its banner year since it was organ- 
ized. Its insurance in force increased 
by $9,274,594 to a total of $242,737,130. 
Mr. Greenwood is regarded as. one- of 
the forceful life insurance executives of 
the southwest. 

The Great Southern’s assets increased 
by $2,793,051 to $47,550,024. Of the 
mortgage loans amounting to $19,712,- 
386, $5,130,958 are on farms and ranches 
and: $14,581,428 on revenue bearing city 





property. The bond account runs to 
$5,000,000. President Greenwood states 
that while these bonds do not bear a 
high rate of interest they constitute the 
back log or foundation of security 
against any kind of emergency that 
might arise. Notwithstanding the low 
interest rates on time bond issues, the 
Great Southern has been able to realize 
a net earning of 4.43 percent, which is 
an excellent record. 


Real Estate Holdings 


Its real estate amounts to $6,316,915, 
all improved and being revenue bearing. 
These properties yielded 2.72 percent. 
There is a decrease of $525,209 in real 
estate holdings. The cash account is 
$2,543,615. President Greenwood states 
that the many personal contacts and 
acquaintances throughout the territory 
in which the company operates have 
enabled it to obtain fair and reasonable 
rates of income for various classes of 
high grade investments. .The mortality 
experience is lower by 10.8 percent than 
the year previous. During the year the 
extra reserve or contingency fund 
amounted to $721,199, an increase of 
$207,706. The excess of income was 
$2,834,151. 





Stonewall Life to Liquidate 


The Stonewall Life of Vicksburg, 
Miss., voted to cease writing new busi- 
ness and ordered a special stockholders 
meeting to decide on liquidation. The 
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management declares that a group of 
men located in another community were 
endeavoring to purchase enough stock to 
get control. Receivers were appointed. 
Insurance Commissioner Williams finds 
that policyholders need not worry as to 
the solvency or safety of their contracts. 





Now Executive Vice-President 





E. W. Henne Is Promoted by the 
Farmers & Traders Life of Syracuse 
—Other Changes Are Made 





At the annual meeting of the Farmers 
& Traders Life of Syracuse, N. Y., 
George T. Skiff, a brother of C. H. 
Skiff, treasurer, who is now deceased, 
and D. H. Agans of Three Bridges, 
N. J., were elected directors. L. J. Ta- 
ber, master of the National Grange, who 
has been acting president, was elected 
president. E. W. Henne, for 15 years 
secretary and actuary, was elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president and actuary. E. 
J. Walrath of Evans Mills, N. Y., was 
chosen secretary and treasurer. F. J. 
Freestone and G. T. Skiff were elected 
members of the executive committee 
and Mr. Walrath goes on the finance 
committee. A quarterly dividend of 
$2.50 a share was declared. 





Conservative Life Increases 
Agents’ Commissions 





The Conservative Life of Indiana in- 
creased all first year ordinary commis- 
sions. The new contract gives 65 per- 
cent first year on endowment at 85 and 
20 payment life, with 10 percent renewal 
the second year and continuous renewal 
of 5 percent thereafter as long as the 
agent remains in the company’s service. 
On junior educational policies payable 
at 18, commissions are increased to 45 
percent, or 20 percent more than here- 
tofore, and junior 20 year endowment to 
50 percent, the former commission be- 
ing 30 percent. 

Any agent who has $100,000 paid for 
during the year under the Producers 
Club will get an extra 25 percent; a 
$90,000 producer gets 20 percent extra; 
$80,000 producer 17 percent extra; $70,- 
000 producer 14 percent extra; $60,000 
producer 12 percent extra; $50,000 pro- 
ducer 10 percent extra; $40,000, pro- 
ducer 8 percent extra; $30,000 producer 
6 percent extra. In addition the agents 
receive a 1 percent collection fee on all 
ordinary premiums collected by them on 
business wherein they have no previous 
interest. 





Lawyers Elected Officers 
by Columbian National 


The Columbian National Life has 
elected John K. Howard vice-president 
and secretary succeeding Norman 
Hughes, who has resigned. For many 
years Mr. Howard has been a member 
of Gaston, Snow, Hunt, Rice & Boyd, 
law firm. Mr. Howard retains his mem- 
bership in the law firm and will con- 
tinue his legal practice in addition to 
performing his duties as insurance 
officer. 

Frederick H. Nash, for 32 years gen- 
eral counsel, was named vice-president. 
He is a member of Choate, Hall & 
Stewart, law firm, and will continue his 
practice of law with the firm in addition 
to his duties as vice-president and coun- 
sel. Mr. Nash was also elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


Illinois Bankers Features 


The Illinois Bankers Life of Mon- 
mouth, Iil., has assets $33,230,378, in- 
crease $1,200,000. Its cash is $1,838,168, 
deposited in 26 banks. Its federal bonds 
are $1,020,057. It has on deposit with 
the state of Illinois, $4,216,078. It paid 
to policyholders $2,594,732, making a 
total paid since organization $75,000,000. 
It has $123,635,293 insurance in force. 
Its policyholders surplus passed the 











$1,000,000 mark, Jan. 1, the figure be 
ing $1,001,204. New life insurance jp. 
creased 13 percent and accident anj 
health 10 percent last year. January 
showed a gain of 67 percent and Febry. 
ary 18 percent in life insurance, whif 
accident and health ran 65 percent ahea 
during the two months. 





New Company in Seattle 


O. J. Beaudin, who has been stat 
agent in the state of Washington fo 
Minnesota Mutual for about 10 years, 
to be president of the Cooperators Lit 
of Seattle, now in process of organiz. 
tion. The offices are in the Third Ay. 
nue building. The fiscal agency is the 
Cooperators Underwriting Corporatiop 
Authorized capital is $330,000, consisting 
of 30,000 preferred and 30,000 commoy 
shares. The promoters expect to have 
$100,000 capital and $200,000 surplus 
paid in by July. -E. R. Ainsworth is t 
be secretary; A. E. Luke, treasurer; W. 
R. Halliday, actuary and home offic 
manager; Dr. J. C. Proffitt, medical ¢. 
rector. The agency directors are K.( 
Barrett and Proctor Hubbard. 





Southland Officers Named 


Announcement of a number of a 
pointive officers of the newly constitute 
Southland Life is made by A. Morgan 
Duke, president. 

E. E. Watts was “named assistant 
treasurer; J. L. Briggs, R. Jordan, Le: 
lie Sutherland and J. P. Walker, Jr, a 
sistant secretaries; S. C. Hurst, auditor, 
and Joe Woodward, assistant agency di- 
rector. 





Country Life’s 1937 Production 


The new business written by the 
Country Life of Chicago in 1937 totaled 
$21,750,000. The figure was given incor- 
rectly in a recent issue as $15,300,000. 





Canadian Government 
Annuities Revised 





OTTAWA, CAN.—Complete revisiot 
of rates for Canadian government annt- 
ities, involving increases of from 8 to 1! 
percent above those of two years agi, 
has been finished and the new sca 
placed in effect. The revision was wt 
dertaken after complaints that the gor 
ernment was selling annuities at salt 
out of line with experience. In Septem 
ber, 1936, an interim scale about 15 ptr 
cent over the previous rates Wé 
adopted. The new scale contains add 
increases in the higher age groups, pa 
ticularly for women, while payments a 
less than the interim rates for young 
people, particularly for men and boys 

he maximum annual benefit th 
may be contracted for by the annuital! 
is continued at $1,200 and the anmull 
remains free from income tax. The Dr 
minion gift tax does not apply whet 
the annuity is set up for a_ beneficial 
under a will, but does apply where | 
is set up during the lifetime of the 8% 
income tax officials explained. 

The rates continue to be based 
4 percent return on the annuitants capt 
tal. Administration costs are abso! 
by the government, and are nota chargt 
on the fund. 





Pass Arkansas Tax Bill 


The Arkansas legislature has passe 
bill to change the premium [x ' 
from net retained premiums beige" 
net, direct premiums. This was , 
the instance of the Arkansas iat 
to overcome the effect of the »*, 
States Supreme Court decision 1 
case of the Connecticut Genera cs a 

Under that decision, a —_ A J 
tax the premiums developed under | i, 
insurance treaty that is effected es , 
the state. The effect is, where veins 
is upon premiums written afters - 
ance, that the state cannot tax el fot 
direct company or the reinsurer 
premiums reinsured. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Leland Is Named in Chicago 





Successful Manager Succeeds De Lapp 
as General Agent of Union Mutual in 
That City 





Samuel Leland, Jr., who since 1932 
has been life department manager Fred 
S, James & Co., Chicago, general agent 
Travelers, has resigned to become Chi- 
cago general agent Union Mutual Life. 
He succeeds A. A. De Lapp, who re- 
signed to devote himself to various 





SAMUEL LELAND, JR. 


business interests. Mr. De Lapp con- 


| ducts a general insurance business but 
| will continue to write life insurance. The 


Union Mutual headquarters will be con- 
tinued in 111 West Washington street. 

Mr. Leland is one of the more suc- 
cessful younger Chicago life men. He 
had comprehensive training under S. T. 
Whatley, agency vice-president Aetna 
Life, while Mr. Whatley was Chicago 
general agent for that company. Mr. 
Leland went with Mr. Whatley as 


agent in 1925 and a year later became 


unit supervisor. His unit produced con- 
sistently from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 
paid business annually. 


Active in Supervisors 


He is one of the founders and past 
Secretary and president Life Agency 
Supervisors of Chicago. He was chair- 
man supervisors division, National As- 
Sociation of Life Underwriters, at its 
annual convention held in Chicago sev- 
eral years ago, 

Pn Leland attended the University of 

Icago, class of 1917. He had several 
sg business experience before enter- 
he life insurance. He is a graduate of 
he 1937 managers school of the Sales 
7 er Bureau held at Chicago, and 
As se et Rockwell school held there. 
Pec of James & Co, life department, 
oaid ently since 1932 he has shown 
ow oon increases in both life 
sane ent. R. E. Irish, agency vice- 
mae . Union Mutual, completed the 
Be (m se for the change. Plans call 
wht, a opment of a full time agency 
he ag as of brokerage business. 
be “ccgpnnelemgeagy has a full line of 
venile Rew including a fine ju- 


England’s Territory Extended 


senna eeting in Dallas with 45 repre- 
partment is. the northeast Texas de- 
vice-pre ide attendance, H. T. Burnett, 
that aes Tm Reliance Life, announced 
handle se -€xas, including all the pan- 
COunties “ane with a total of about 70 
in aan added to the northeast 
quarters 3 Timent, which has its head- 


as manager. Dallas with J. M. England 








McCauley to Yeomen Mutual 


Becomes General Agent at Dallas in 
Charge of 31 Counties in Northwestern 
Texas 








Sloane McCauley has been appointed 
general agent at Dallas, in charge of 
31 northeastern counties for the Yeomen 
Mutual Life of Des Moines. 

Following his graduation in 1921 from 
the University of Missouri school of 
journalism, where he was quite active 
in student affairs, qualifying for three 
honorary fraternities, he was appointed 
national advertising manager of the 
Dallas “News,” which position he held 
until 1926, when he entered life insur- 
ance work. For the next ten years he 
qualified by personal production for his 
company’s annual convention trips, and 
thus became well known in Dallas life 
underwriting circles. During this time 
he studied law and passed the Texas 
state bar examinations. In September, 
1935, he became supervisor of the com- 
pensation and accident insurance depart- 
ments for several government agencies, 
covering 40 counties in northern Texas. 
Mr. McCauley comes from one of the 
pioneer families of Dallas, his father 
having been prominent in medical circles 
of that city for 50 years. 

Mr. McCauley was formerly con- 
nected with the Missouri State Life and 
its successor, the General American 
Life, but has not been associated with 
that organization since September, 1935. 





Portsmouth, O., Change 


T. E. Williams, for the past 10 years 
district manager Penn Mutual Life in 
Portsmouth, O., has been appointed 
manager of the Fidelity Mutual Life in 
that city. Following his graduation 
from Lafayette College in 1924, Mr. 





Lundquist Named Manager 
of James & Co. Division 








CLAY F. LUNDQUIST 


Clay F. Lundquist, assistant manager 
of the Travelers branch office in Chi- 
cago, in charge of new agents and train- 
ing, has been appointed manager of the 
life department of Fred S. James & Co., 
following resignation of Samuel Leland, 
Jr., to become general agent of the 
Union Mutual Life there. 

Raymond Y. Sanders, formerly vice- 
president Rockwood company, Chicago, 
who went with James & Co. last De- 
cember, will have general supervision of 
the life department with Mr. Lundquist. 

Mr. Lundquist, a native Chicagoan, 
has had long life insurance experience, 
first as agent, then becoming field assist- 
ant of the Travelers in Chicago. He was 
placed in charge of the Oak Park branch, 
building up a fine life and accident pro- 
duction record in two years. Then he 
was transferred as assistant manager to 
the main branch office, associated with 
Manager E. B. Dudley. 





MUTUAL TRUST 


7 COMPANY 






cuscace 
(Leino 


“as sesttenee Yoana 


Gem a Game eee $167,889,784.00 
Voteieteie: . t9 7d. 2d. 30... Javadi. $ 40,750,838.95 
SIR St: 40584: er erst <n 4-9 $ 2,945,961.84 


DURING 1937 


Insurance in force increased (4.84%)........ $ 7,753,985.00 
Assets Increased (7.97%,)................-. $ 3,009,262.00 
Surplus Increased (6.40%)................-. $ 177,248.00 
Paid policyholders and beneficiaries in 1937. .$ 3,045,334.00 
New insurance exceeded 1936 by........... 8.35%, 
Actual to expected mortality.............. 43%, 
Sg ence ro ene, eee 5.4%, 
Average interest received on mortgages... ... 4.85%, 
Average interest received on bonds......... 3.89%, 
Cash yield upon assets as a whole.......... 3.98%, 





MUTUAL TRUST LIFE is a purely mutual net level premium 3% reserve 
company and ranks with the oldest and largest mutual legal reserve life 
insurance companies in plan of operation and ratio of reserves to assets. 


NOTHING BETTER IN LIFE INSURANCE 
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Clocklike Regularity 


One of our policyholders writes, ‘“‘It seems 
hardly a year ago that I began receiving 
‘my monthly income from the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual! It has given me deep 
satisfaction to know that checks would 
come with clocklike regularity. Yester- 
day, when the latest payment came, 
bearing with it also interest for the year, 
I was even more grateful for life insur- 
ance. I wish more people knew and un- 
derstood its significance.”’ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 


Massachusetts 

















CENTRAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF EXCEPTIONAL 
GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE IN 
MICHIGAN and OHIO 


ALFRED MAC ARTHUR, President 
211 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Williams entered life insurance work in 
Portsmouth. He is a past president of 
the local life underwriters association. 





Rosenbaum Brothers Retire; 
Swinney Gets Dallas Post 





Rosenbaum Brothers, for the past 40 
years general agents of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life at Dallas, will retire from active 
management of the agency April 1. They 
will not sever their connection with the 
company, however, but will retain offices 
and will act as agency advisors. 

Lem C. Swinney, general agent at 
Wichita, Kan., will become general 
agent at Dallas. He will retain as 
associate general agent Miss Hazel Rob- 
erts, who has been associated with the 
Rosenbaum Brothers for a number of 
years. 

General Agent William E. Moore of 
Sioux City, Ia., is transferred to suc- 
ceed Mr. Swinney at Wichita. The gen- 
eral agency at Sioux City has been 
changed to a district office, reporting to 
General Agent Frank Sveska of Omaha. 

The Rosenbaum Bros. firm is one of 
the oldest general agencies of the Pacific 
Mutual, and has been one of its big 
production centers. 





Merrill in New Post 


Edward W. Merrill, formerly pro- 
ducer and unit manager for the Equit- 
able Society in Kansas City eight years, 
has joined the Northwestern National 
Life as general agent for western Mis- 
souri and eastern Kansas. 

M. R. Ellinger will continue as branch 
manager of the Kansas City section. Mr. 
Merrill will have the territory outside 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Merrill was with the Northwest- 
ern National before going with the 
Equitable. His new offices will be at 
820 Dierks building, Kansas City, with 
Mr. Ellinger. 


Texas Life Appointments 

The Texas Life of Waco has ap- 
pointed Earl L. Swindoll agency super- 
visor for the Corpus Christi district and 
Thomas R. Leslie supervisor for west 
Texas with temporary headquarters at 
Plainview. He eventually will move his 
office to Lubbock. Mr. Swindoll has 
been a very successful producer. Mr. 
Leslie formerly was supervisor in cen- 


tral Texas for the Texas Life for fiy 
years. The Texas Life has recorded; 
20 percent gain in production in Jan, 
ary and February. 


McGriff Indianapolis Supervisor 

Everett C. McGriff has been appoint 
supervisor of business insurance and «. 
tate conservation for the Indianapojs 
agency of the Union Central Life. } 
joined the Union Central in 1920 afte 
eight years’ experience in insurang 
sales and supervisory work. 








Luce District Manager 


Walter F. Luce becomes district map. 
ager of the Brooklyn agency of th 
Mutual Life of New York in Sufoy 
county, with headquarters in Riverhead 
He formerly was a member of the pv. 
lice department, going with the Mutu 
Life in 1936. He has had a good per. 
sonal production record. 





Abilene Manager Appointed 


The Texas Prudential has appointed 

M. Loe manager for the Abilene 
Tex., district. He was formerly distri 
manager of the Equitable at Corp 
Christi. 


Finley with Bankers National 


Frank L. Finley has been named ger- 
eral agent for Camden, N. J., and v: 
cinity for Bankers National Life. He 
has been in the business for many years, 
serving as assistant manager of the 
Colonial Life for some time. 


Orr Named Supervisor 


A. E. Orr, who has been a person 
producer with the San Antonio, Tex, 
agency of the Amicable Life, has been 
appointed a field supervisor in charge 
of the Houston, Tex., territory, with 
offices at 1517 Shell building. 


Wood, Keyes & Co. Named 
Wood, Keyes & Co. have been ap- 
pointed managers of a second Boston 
agency for the Union Mutual Life of 
Portland, Me. John H. Taylor will be 
manager of the life department. 


Bailey Named at Williamsport 
Paul Bailey has been appointed get 

eral agent of the Ohio State Life # 

Williamsport, Pa. He was associate! 














with the company several years ago. 


——— 
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INDUSTRIAL FIELD NEWS _ 





Progress of Home Friendly 





Baltimore Company Has Succeeded in 
Strengthening Its Financial Ballast 
and Developed Splendid Record 





The Home Friendly of Baltimore re- 
ports that of the total weekly premiums 
in force 70.9 percent represents life in- 
surance and 29.1 health and accident, 
the issuance of which has been discon- 
tinued. A few years ago the Home 
Friendly was an accident and health 
company. It went on the legal reserve 
basis in 1920 and every year has in- 
creased its assets, surplus and other 
principal items. It has sustained no de- 
fault in its bond investments either in 
interest or principal, and no diminution 
of interest or principal for the last 13 
years. With the exception of govern- 
ment bonds, all investments were made 
at more than 4 percent. Gross interest 
earned last year was 4.94 percent and 
net interest 3.73. An entire list of new 
policies was brought out Jan. 1 and their 
provisions and rates are more liberal 
than any previously issued by the com- 
pany. President C. H. Taylor in his 


report says: 
“One of the lessons of the present 
time seems to indicate that unnaturally 




















low interest rates and prosperity do not 
go hand in hand. People will not bor- 





row and venture such funds in bus 
ness merely because the interest rate 
low. Private funds will only be ve 
tured when there seems a reasonabit 
expectation of safety and profit. At 
such times interest rates will tend hight’. 
Past experience teaches that the ~ 
rower, given safety and reasonable a 
pectation of profit, is willing to ne 
reasonable and higher rate of interes" 
The principal safety factor as it com 
cerns investment is profitable operat” 
and profitable operation of the issu 
corporation actually assures safety 
investment to a greater degree than ©” 
mortgage under which the bond 's 
sued. Without profit no business ° 
long maintain solvency. 


Many Uncertainties 


“The uncertainties and problems & 
the present time would seem CON 
with the national and internation’ 
certainties of direction which pect oe 
at this time call for progressivé, ~ 
servative management — manager 
that is reasoning, self reliant, and Lag 
to bear full responsibility. It a3 
with business management, as brag 4 
individual, that no agency outs! yo r 
self—government or otherwise—€ 4 
so much for its well being as t 


for themselves. e m 
factor in this connection 1s $ 
ence to the normal requiremen 
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pusiness practice and conduct. No time 
or condition can possibly annul the 
natural law or make it profitable to dis- 
yse Or misuse personal ability and ef- 
fort. There is no substitute for indi- 
yidual resourcefulness, 







































Massachusetts Labor Board 
Concludes Union Hearings 





BOSTON—Whether the American 
Federation of Labor or the Committee 
jor Industrial Organization shall be the 
bargaining agency for industrial insur- 
ance agents of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life and Metropolitan Life in 
Massachusetts, and under what terms 
and conditions union organization of 
these forces shall be determined, was 
considered by the Massachusetts labor 
relations board for two weeks. The 
cases are now Closed and the board will 
render decisions later. 

The controversy started when the 
A. F. of L. filed three petitions with the 
sate board for a ruling that the A. F. 
of L. unions should be the bargaining 
agency for industrial workers in the 
John Hancock and for six Metropolitan 
ofices. The union claimed to have or- 
ganized locals of the Hancock industrial 
agents in Somerville, Cambridge and 
Malden, three of the 11 district agencies 
in greater Boston, and desired recogni- 
tion for these units, as well as the six 
Metropolitan district offices. 


Wants One Group 


The C. I. O. appeared with a peti- 
tion for the organization of all Boston 
industrial agents in one group, includ- 
feng all 11 offices of the John Hancock 


mg and all the Metropolitan offices. They 
| presented an argument that organizaion 
fo of the agents should be on the basis of 
w all the agents in the area, rather than on 
the basis of district units as asked for 

by the A. F. of L. 
G. J. Connors, international organizer 
of the C. I. O., and president of Local 
on ap (4 of the United Office & Professional 
Boston Workers of America in Boston, main- 
ife oi MM tained that the C. I. O. in Boston had 
will be HB 2,000 industrial agents organized, includ- 


mg employes of the John Hancock, 
Metropolitan and Prudential. He stated 
vet the A. F. of L. could not have more 
than 200 agents organized, all told. in 


a is three district units of the John Han- 
ciated sig and six districts of the Metropoli- 
on - He argued before the labor board 
that only by organization of the work- 
so f$ in one large union could the work- 
tts hope to get any consideration as to 
hours, wages and working conditions, 
and that the small district units repre- 
— ap by the A. F. of L. setup would 
bus ee’ ineffective for collective bargaining. 
vp Companies Are Heard 
sonable , Counsel for the John Hancock and 
t. At se Metropolitan appeared to represent 
highet € companies. Vice-president T. 
e bot MR emple of the John Hancock was sum- 
ble ex ee as a witness on behalf of the 
pay ? RF. of L, organization and gave much 
nterest JM" his testimony on behalf of the com- 
it cot panies from that position. 


ration; Thence for. the John Hancock and 
that potan maintained, in general, 
rety 0! the life insurance companies did 


van the cS Come under the Wagner act, were 
1 is we concerned in interstate commerce 
agg Cal oe a and therefore were not sub- 

in bet labor conditions which called 

aed Snition of a collective bargain- 

Sency of their employes. 

ems 0! hae . Massachusetts labor relations 
oheret free 1S expected to make a finding 
nal w ol » 48 to whether the Wagner act ap- 
culiatly os to industrial agents in life compa- 
e, cot ; whether the unit of organization of 


| it € em : 
Ce dstict soe? shall be on the basis of 








: ces or on the basis 

5a fact we as metropolitan orl "cities 
vith the which we or the state and ‘finally 
je of I exelye on has the right to become the 
an Ot x bargaining agency for the 
the ‘0 A.B aahcock and the Metropolitan, the 
can - Of L., or the C. I. O, 
sportan eens Over the entire situation is 
t adh as hutsion whether the federal board 
of g00 © state board has the final author- 















ity to determine which union shall pre- 
vail and all other related matters. 





Opens an Ordinary Department 
The Lincoln-Income Life of Louis- 
ville has opened an ordinary department 
under the personal direction of A. 
Noe, president. The industrial depart- 
ment will be supervised by P. K. Smith, 
chairman of the board. The company 
was a consolidation of the Lincoln Life 
& Accident of Oklahoma City and the 
Income Life of Louisville in 1936. Both 
Mr. Noe and Mr. Smith have an exten- 
sive experience in their respective fields. 
Mr. Noe, prior to organizing the _ Income 
Life in 1928, was a million dollar per- 
sonal producer. Mr. Smith went with 
the Kentucky Central Life & Accident 
shortly after it was organized. After 
working in the home office, he went into 
the field and later served as manager in 
several cities. In 1916 he went to Okla- 
homa and organized the Lincoln, which 
he served as president until the merger 
two years ago. The company had a most 
satisfactory year in 1937. It operates in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Oklahoma. 





Huckenpahler to Escanaba 


Henry J. Huckenpahler, assistant su- 
perintendent for the Prudential at Ash- 
land, Wis., since October, 1934, has 
been appointed district superintendent 
with headquarters at Escanaba, Mich., 
for the upper Michigan peninsula. Mr. 
Huckenpahler succeeds the late W. A. 
Maranda. Members of the Ashland dis- 
trict tendered a farewell party for Mr. 
Huckenpahler prior to his departure. 
He will be succeeded in Ashland by 
Byran J. Callahan. Both were formerly 
with the Prudential district office at Du- 
luth, Minn. 


Crusade Against Gambling 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Several 
managers of industrial offices here are 
on the warpath because of the visible 
effect the stock market numbers racket 
and tip-board games are having on debit 
collections. 

R. E. Moore, manager Interstate Life 
& Accident, reports a number of in- 
stances where the family wage earners 
have squandered money on _ penny- 
nickle-dime gambling schemes. 

Manager C. T. Yates of the Life & 
Casualty reports business is off 20 per- 
cent because of gambling. C. M. Barth- 
olomew, Home Beneficial manager, also 
deplored the situation. 


Bratcher Made Ordinary Director 


The Interstate Life & Accident has 
appointed Claud Bratcher director of the 
home office ordinary department, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Frank Sutton. 

For five consecutive years, 1926-1931, 
while with the National Life & Accident, 
Mr. Bratcher averaged $100,000 annual 
ordinary production in addition to carry- 
ing a heavy industrial debit. In the 14 
years he has been in insurance, he has 
produced more than $1,500,000 ordinary 
business. 

Since last August he has been in the 
office of L. W. Rhodes, manager of the 
home office life agency of the interstate. 











Join the Motor Patrol 


HARTFORD — Wilbur Hartshorn 
states that 54 members and guests of 
the Hartford Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion have filed membership in the Con- 
necticut Citizens Volunteer Motor Pa- 
trol, in response to the suggestion he 
made. The Volunteer Motor Patrol is 
a powerful factor in the improvement of 
highway safety conditions in the state. 
It is the duty of each member to report 
to the motor vehicle department the 
license number of flagrant offenders 
whom he might have seen on the road, 
in order that the violators might receive 
warnings concerning their driving. 





H. H. Mansfield, agent in the G. H. 
Macdonald agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in Chattanooga, has been elected 
— of the American Business Club 
there, 








YOURS FOR ASKING 


A contract gets its worth from the institution behind 
it. That is true whether you contract as a buyer or as a 
seller. Upon the record of its faithfulness to its con- 


tracts rests the reputation of any company. 


Fidelity’s favorable reputation has been gained by 
nearly sixty years of fair dealing. The value of its con- 
tracts is recognized by insurance buyers and insur- 


ance sellers in thirty-seven states. 


It has $362,885,947 insurance in force and $117,806,- 
424 of assets—large enough to be impressive—small 
enough to be close to its field. Its booklet, “The Com- 
pany Back of the Contract,”’ tells its story. 


ia 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 























EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


On Lake Michigan 
5300 BLOCK—SHERIDAN ROAD 


CHICAGO 


Chosen by more than 100 Insurance Organizations 
as their meeting place—many returning again and 
again... A true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fra- 
ternity ... Meet your friends and associates here. 


W. M. DEWEY, Managing Director. 
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Wyoming 1937 Leaders Given 


Companies That Wrote Over $200,000 
of New Life Insurance in the State 
During the Past Year 


Commissioner Ham of Wyoming has 
issued abstracts of life insurance oper- 
ations in his state in 1938. New busi- 
ness in Wyoming last year was $15,952,- 
923. The insurance in force was $107,- 
896,480, compared with $103,554,295 the 
year previous. The Sun Life of Canada 
is the state leader with $1,663,880 new 
business. Next comes the New York 
Life with $1,792,578. The Mutual Life 
of New York is third with $1,130,397, 
followed by the Kansas City Life with 
$1,120,073. These are the only compa- 
nies in the millionaire group in the state. 
Companies writing over $200,000 of new 
business last year and their insurance 
in force are as follows: 

In Force 

Beneficial, Utah ... 
Cal.-West States ... 
Capitol Life 
Equitable, N. Y. ... 
Guarantee Mutual .. 
Jefferson Standard.. 

ansas City Life ... 
Minn. Mutual 
Mutual 
N. Y. Li 
N. W. Nat’l 
Occidental, 
Ohio National 
Pacific Mutual 
Pacific National 
Penn. Mutual 
Prudential 
Sun Life, Can. 
United Benefit 
West Coast 


Forker Gives Talk 


At the March meeting of the Harold 
G. Saul general agency of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life in Los Angeles, Floyd 





Forker, manager of sales promotion, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, spoke on “Profitable 
Prospecting.” Quota Busters contest 
prizes were awarded: First prize, to Carl 
Mayes, second to Ed Jones and third 
to Arch Lovett. 


President Marcusen’s Plan 
in Building Agency Prestige 


President Carl R. Marcusen of the 
Pacific National Life of Salt Lake City 
believes in building agency prestige. 
For instance, the February issue of the 
house organ of the company features 
Ralph W. Evans of Butte, the Montana 
state manager. It is a million dollar 
agency. The issue shows scenes in dif- 
ferent parts of the state together with 
cuts of public officials and others promi- 
nent in civic affairs. There are lead- 
ing agents shown together with pictures 
of policyholders. The whole issue is a 
great credit to the state and Mr. Evans’ 
organization. 


Hall Predicts Progress 
in Next Ten Years 


SAN FRANCISCO—American busi- 
ness will make outstanding progress the 
next ten years as a result of greater at- 
tention paid by business to internal mat- 
ters and research work done in the last 
few years, according to Arthur F. Hall, 
president Lincoln National Life. Mr. 
Hall addressed the northern California 
agents attached to the Sleeper-Webber 
general agency of this city. 

Life companies, he said, must face an 
indefinite period of low interest return. 
F. H. Sleeper, general agent, told the 
group the company expected to pass the 
billion mark of insurance in force before 





PROVIDENT 
Advances 20 Places 


in relative standing among Life Companies within 
the space of just three years. 


Based upon the compilations published by the National Under- 
writer, listing the relative standings of life companies, the 
Provident—whose Life Department marks its 21st Anniver- 


sary this March—moved up 20 places during the years 1935- 


1936-1937. 


Such outstanding progress is a striking tribute to a loyal and 


energetic Field Force. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Chattanooga—Since 1887—Tennessee 








| the end of 1938 at the rate of increase 


so far this year. Mr. Hall later ad- 
dressed the southern California agents at 
Los Angeles. 


Cashiers Discuss Options 


Settlement options from the viewpoint 
of the life company cashier was the 
topic at the meeting of the Life Agency 
Cashiers Association of San Francisco. 
John A. Fixa, cashier in the O. O. Orr 
agency of the Prudential, presented the 
subject. Following the discussion John 
Cody, cashier of the New York Life, 
showed his fellow-cashiers the system in 
his office, where the meeting was held. 


Forbes on Coast Trip 


C. E. Forbes, chairman of the board 
of the Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent and United Benefit Life of Omaha, 
is spending two weeks in San Francisco 
and the East Bay territory, conferring 
with Roy E. Mattice, recently appointed 
manager at San Francisco, and D. M. 
Brovan, manager at Oakland. He will 
also spend some time with E. S. Hall, 
manager at Los Angeles, before return- 
ing to Omaha. 


Columbian National Plan 


LOS ANGELES—Orra E. Knight 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., in charge of the in- 
stitutional finance department of the 
Columbian National Life of Boston, is 
in Los Angeles on business pertaining 
to the department. Already, it is under- 
stood, he has provided a financial plan 
to care for the indebtedness of three 
lodges and now is negotiating a plan 
to provide for refinancing the indebted- 
ness of one of the larger Episcopal 
churches of the city. 

Under the plan members of the in- 
stitution pledge a certain amount of the 
indebtedness, taking out a life policy to 
cover it, paying for the policy in five an- 
nual installments. The institution then 
pays to the insurance company a small 
percentage of the fact of the loan for 
thirty-three years, at the end of which 
time the debt is wiped out. 


Pays for Million in 1937 


L. M Beckhard of Los Angeles was 
fortunate in buying 20-year endowment 
policy when he was 17, for it led him 
into life insurance selling. Last year he 
paid for $1,000,000. He is connected 
with Fred C. Hathaway agency Mutual 
Life of New York, in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Beckhard went to work in his 
father’s store in Boston at a wage of 
$3 a week. An agent of the Mutual 
Life told him if he would save a dollar 
a week for 20 years the company would 
pay him $1,300 to $1,400 when he would 
reach age 37. By the time he was 21 
he owned $15,000 iife insurance, Mr. 
Beckhard moved his family to Los An- 
geles in 1925, and in 1931 went into life 
insurance seliing with the Hathaway 
agency. He led the agency in 1933- 
1934, and was a leader in 1935 and 1936. 


Honor Gale in March 


Western agencies of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life are honoring F. W. Gale, su- 
perintendent of agencies, in March. 
Agencies located in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, California, Utah, Arizona, Colorado 
and New Mexico are joining in the 
drive, with special prizes and agency 
campaigns planned to spur production. 


Days of Grace Extended 


The flood sufferers in California have 
been notified by the Penn Mutual Life 
that they will have 31 additional days for 
payment of premiums due in March. Un- 
doubtedly other companies have taken 
similar action. Life companies have al- 
ways been liberal in this respect. 


U. S. Life Makes Gains 


The United States Life’s new ordinary 
‘business is 29.9 percent ahead for the 
year to date. February gain was 36.2 
percent. Total new insurance of all 
classes was 17.9 percent ahead for the 
first two months of the year. 
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Texas Is Alluring Companies 

DALLAS—The movement of th 
large eastern mutual life companies bac; 
into Texas gained impetus when licens 
was granted to the New England My. 
tual Life. This makes the fifth of the 
easterners to enter Texas in the lay 
four years and the third in the last 3) 
months. The others are the Connecticy 
Mutual, State Mutual and the Joby 
Hancock Mutual, which had not pre. 
viously operated in the state, and the 
Equitable Society, which withdrew from 
Texas at the time of the passage of the 
Robertson law in 1907. 

However, the New England Mutual js 
coming back to Texas after an absence 
of 50 years, as it had withdrawn before 
the Robertson law controversy. Because 
the company had written only a fey 
policies during its earlier tenure in Texas 
it was not required to pay any back 
taxes to obtain a license. It had not 
collected any Texas premiums in many 
years. 


To Revise Oklahoma Code 


The insurance code committee dek- 
gated by the Oklahoma state bar to 
study and if necessary revise the insw- 
ance state laws, for submission to the 
next legislature, has been organized with 
Roy Savage of Tulsa as chairman. Other 
members are F. M. Petree, assistant in- 
surance commissioner, Walter Hensen 
and Leonard Savage of Oklahoma City 
and Clayton Gardner of Hobart. Ap 
pointment of this committee was 
directed by the legislature at the last 
session. 


Alabama Collects Near Million 


In the first two and a half months of 
1938 the Alabama department collected 
$996,069, compared with $992,713 for the 
entire year 1937. 

Superintendent Julian said the increase 
is accounted for mainly by the colle: 
tion of a large amount of delinquent and 
wrongfully or erroneously allocated i 
surance taxes, including taxes on bus: 
ness produced outside the state. 


Texas Mutual Aids Act 


The Texas Regional Association 0 
Local Mutual Aid Associations passed 
a resolution pledging assistance in tle 
effort to pass laws that will corre! 
abuses. The association requested news 
papers to confine their criticism to 0 
fending concerns without condemning @! 
J. E. Roberts of Austin said the insu 
ance laws permit prompt cancellation 
the business permit of any concern tld! 
fails to pay claims. The insurance ét 
partment, however, desires specific a 
thority, he said. It was claimed by thos 
at the meeting that the majority of the 
mutual aid associations in Texas # 
operating honestly and paying the 
claims in full. They maintain the com 
plete mortuary fund, it was said. 


Texas Business Excellent 


Insurance companies of all kinds ® 
port increasing business from _ 
especially, but excellent returns are = 
heard from Oklahoma and Kansas. ° 
rural communities especially are ae 
perous because the farmers had & 
crops and got satisfactory prices. The i 
fore, the farmers are in better shape ” 
nancially than they have beet. we 
condition is reflected in smaller p# 
in the rural areas. 


Speak to Women’s Club ; 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Lee is 
thal, Loventhal Brothers: Jess¢ set 
vice-president National Lite & Acc Li 
J. E. Acuff, executive vice-pre d oh 
& Casualty, and Miss Nellie tts 
secretary Nashville Life Us 
Association, spoke before the + Nast 
& Professional Women’s Club © jo" 
ville at a special insurance mee 
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Code of Ethics Announced 















Provisions of New Agreement in Chi- 





back cago Are Given; Many Signatures 
ne Are Secured 
if the 


Provisions of the new code of ethics 
gonsored by the general agents and 
managers division of the Chicago Asso- 
cation of Life Underwriers were an- 
nounced this week, the work of securing 
signatures of member offices having well 
progressed. 

The first section calls for offices to 
do their best to prevent their agents 
from securing cancellation or reduction 
of existing policies written on permanent 
forms (term not included) for the pur- 
pose of rewriting. The officers will not 
accept an application for insurance in- 


tual is 
sence 
before 
ecalise 
a few 


Texas evolving such rewriting without inform- 
back eng the interested company so it may 
d not etave opportunity to protect its policy- 
many @etolder’s interests from possible injury. 
; “While life underwriters are free 
agents and may contract with any man- 

ager or general agent of any company 

they desire,” the second section relates, 

» dele ME “we realize that it is detrimental to the 
par toM™ebest interests of the policyholders, the 
insur J agents and general agents and managers 
to the # to encourage frequent changes of agency 
d with He connection. Furthermore, in order to 
the fF maintain the high standard required of 
ant in- (life insurance underwriters, we believe 
Tensei @ {ull investigation should be made of any 
a City life underwriter seeking a change in 


information con- 
cefning such an underwriter can best 


Ap- connection and that 
was 
he last 


be secured from the general agent or 
manager with whom he has been con- 
nected.” 
ion _& Terms of Agreement 
owe The signatory offices agree not to dis- 
for the cuss a change in connection with an 
agent until first declaring the intention 
oid sto do so to the signatory general agent 
aia por manager with whom the agent is con- 
aia nected; also not to solicit or discuss a 
au contract with any one as agent, super- 
» hak pVisor or employe _ without giving care- 
ful and due consideration to all infor- 
mation he may receive regarding the ap- 
‘plicant,” and to strive to eliminate those 
whose qualifications fall below the mini- 
— mum standard. 
passé We believe that in general it is not 
in the the best interest of our business to ac- 
correct "ie an application for life insurance 
1 news sa any agent who is indebted to an- 
1 to 0! other Signatory general agent or man- 
ning all. ager without informing such general 


e inst -_ or manager of the transaction,” 
ation of “id third section states. “We also be- 
lve that in general it is not for the 


ern that best j b : 

nce te interest of our business to circular- 

fic al ee of other signatory general 

yy thost I S Or managers for business of any 

y of the MPS except through their own general 

Kas. at sents or managers. 

g be Provision on Complaints 

e coll “uy : 

’ rainy are in the event a written com- 
sew bg ed against us by a signatory 
vided _— or manager regarding any 

ads 1M ethics n of the spirit and essence of 

Inc x ME Conduct as relating to any sub- 

| Tex BS lect matter touchin lationshi 

are a MEE With the publi g our relationship 
bet” : Public, the life insurance com- 
sas. es, the salesmen of life insurance 

re pf Me °r each other, that i 

4 goo! Ap nad nat we will appear before 
Thett MR agents af committee of the general 
shape * HM Plain our emg iy division and ex- 
‘Thei Ma the poesdiachcaiay We further agree that 

‘c platt’ HMM such hears committee shall report 

rP faring to the general agents’ and 
Managers’ division,” 

a Metheny to Talk 

xecidel! agent of rgiteny, Pittsburgh general 

dent LES Will speak gn, qqclity , Mutual Life, 

| Roch MM Through gl ncreasing Production 
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W. Va, Ape 2 and Wheeling, 
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First Chio Meet on Friday 


Robert A. Taft Is Keynote Speaker 
at Two-day Gathering to Be Held in 
Cleveland 








CLEVELAND — Enthusiasm for the 
first annual convention of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters is run- 
ning high. Robert A. Taft of Cincinnati, 
son of the former president, will talk at 
the Friday morning session on “The 
Place of Life Insurance in the Economic 
Life of America.” Addresses of wel- 
come will be given by President Zweifel 
of the Ohio association, President Hag- 
erty of the Cleveland association, Mayor 
Burton and Superintendent Bowen of 
Ohio. 


Banquet Friday Night 


Following informal luncheons, the 
Friday afternoon program will have 
three main features: The Borden & 
Busse sales film “How to Make a Sales 
Presentation Stay Presented”; a talk by 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago general 
agent Connecticut Mutual Life and sec- 
retary of the National association, on 
“Getting Action,” and an inspirational 
talk by A. L. McCarthy, vice-president 
and general manager of the Eureka Vac- 
uum Cleaner Co., Detroit, on “Selling 
with Man Power.” 

Nate A. Schmid, general sales man- 
ager of the Woolson Spice Co., Toledo, 
noted humorist, will top the banquet 
program on Friday night. There will be 
music and entertainment by Walberg 
Brown and his WGAR Orchestra dur- 
ing the dinner and a floor show with a 
variety of acts. 


Hold Group Breakfasts 


Group breakfasts will be held at 8 a.m. 
Saturday morning by the general agents 
and managers, supervisors, cashiers and 
office managers, C. L. U.’s and women 
underwriters. The regular convention 
session starts at 10 am. The Saturday 
speakers are Walter H. Saitta, manager 
Metropolitan Life, Baltimore, who will 
talk on “Producing a Substantial Vol- 
ume Through a Large Number of Ap- 
plications”; and William P. Worthing- 
ton, superintendent of agencies, Home 
Life of New York, on “Estate Plan- 
ning.” 

A special program of entertainment 
for the wives is being planned by the 
ladies’ committee headed by Mrs. War- 
ren Smith, 

In addition to the main convention 





program there will be numerous com- 
pany and agency meetings. 


Hull Spends Busy Day 

R. B. Hull, managing director Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
went to Charlotte, N. C., after attending 
the mid-winter meeting in Richmond, 
Va. He addressed the Gastonia asso- 
ciation, the Charlotte association and 
also the Life Managers Association of 
Charlotte the same day. Following this 
he left for Concord, where he addressed 
the Concord association. 

Madison, Wis.—Commissioner Morten- 
sen and other members of the Wisconsin 
insurance department will discuss the 
functions of their divisions at a lunch- 
eon March 26. Speakers will include 
H. T. Wolberg and J. J. McCormick, 
actuaries; K. A.. Kamm, assistant ac- 
tuary; F. W. Weidengeller, chief exam- 
iner, and J. Loyd Yaudes, examiner. 





LineoIn, Neb.— Isadore Samuels, Na- 
tional association trustee and general 
agent at, Denver for the New England 
Mutual Life, discussed salesmanship at 
the March meeting. He said that little 
resistance will be found to the sale of 
something the salesman is sold. on. 
“Make prospects think, but don’t be too 
obvious about it. If a man knows you 
are making him think, he will hate you. 
Make him think his new ideas are the 
result of his own initiative, and make 





him feel that he is buying rather than 
selling,” said Mr. Samuels. 





Oakland-East Bay (Cal.)—O. Sam Cum- 
mings, president National association, 
will speak at a luncheon meeting in Oak- 
land March 25. Mr. Cummings will be 
guest of Oakland and San Francisco 
general agents and managers at a din- 
ner Friday evening. 





Atlanta—Roger ,B. Hull, general coun- 
sel National association, spoke on the 
development of the agency system which 
has made it possible for legal reserve 
life companies to build up assets which 
constitute the bed rock of business and 
industry. That no other method of 
selling insurance could succeed in the 
long run because of the personal ele- 
ments involved and because insurance is 
a different type of commodity, said Mr. 
Hull. 





New Castle, Pa.—Boyd Barrett, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life agent at Ellwood City, 
Pa., spoke on “How I Organize and Con- 
trol My Time.” ; 

He advised agents to plan their work 
in order to attain maximum efficiency. 
He stressed the importance of confidence 
in self and product; concentration, and 
the making of a large number of con- 
tacts. He urged thinking of the busi- 
ness in terms of service rather than 
volume and commissions. 

“How I Maintain a Good Condition of 
Accounts” was discussed by Walter Van, 





Educational Director Wanted 





tial. 
writer. 





Prominent middle western life insurance com- 
pany has desirable opening for high grade 
educational director. Must have good person- 
ality, broad knowledge of life insurance, be 


able to create sales and agency development 
ideas which he can transmit to aggressive, 
growing agency organization. State all quali- 
fications, age, nationality, experience, salary 
expected, etc. Our own organization knows 
of this ad and all replies will be held confiden- 
Address H-47, The National Under- 

















Always Agreeably Surprised -- 


R. B. RICHARDSON 
President 


and particularly pleased,” 
says a Western Life agent, “with the commission and bonus credits appearing in 
my account at the end of the year. 

“I was not particularly pleased with the contract when it was presented to 
me. However, three years have gone by and now I am very well pleased with the 
earnings the contract assures me. In my opinion, few companies equal our con- 
tract from an earning standpoint.” 


WESTERN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montana 


Helena 


LEE CANNON 
Agency Vice President 
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Prudential agent in New Castle. He 
stressed points in the underwriters code 
of ethics as guide posts to success. It 
is the underwriter’s business to translate 
into action the prospect’s need for life 
insurance, he said. 


Butler, Pa.—Wright McClure, assistant 
to the general agent of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life in Pittsburgh, spoke on 
“Meeting Tomorrow’s Problems Today.” 
The life underwriter’s biggest job is to 
bring home to the prospect the fact that 
tomorrow’s needs are far more urgent 
than the seeming necessities of today, 
he said. 


Dallas—The importance of prestige or 
influence in life insurance selling was 
emphasized by E. C. Andersen, educa- 
tional director Connecticut Mutual Life. 

“The best way to be sure a prospect 
will listen,” he said, “is through getting 
a recommendation from some influential 
friend of the prospect, or through pres- 
tige built on reputation of work in be- 
half of the policyholders or on civic, 
church and community activity leader- 
ship.” 

Isadore Segall, president, presided. 


Oregon—John W. Yates, California 
general agent Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, will be one of the principal speak- 
ers at the Oregon sales congress to be 
held in Portland March 29. In the eve- 
ning he will speak at the annual life 
leaders banquet. 


Pensacola, Fla.—A fish fry was held 
prior to the regular meeting at which 
Lucius S. Brown told of the value of 
membership. 

Toronto — General Executive C. L. 
Brown of the Hamilton, Ont., Y. M. C. A. 
spoke on “Future Surrender Values.” He 
is a keen student of insurance. 


Birmingham, Ala. — Roger B. Hull, 
managing director of the National asso- 
ciation, spoke to the managers’ section 
and directors of the Birmingham asso- 
ciation and over radio station WSGN. 


LaPorte County, Ind.—The Indiana in- 
surance code is considered the best in 
the country, Lieut. Gov. Henry Schricker 





said at a meeting in LaPorte. He said 
recent figures showed more than $2,500,- 
000,000 of insurance in force in the 
state. 


Indianapolis—Claris Adams, president 
Ohio State Life, will speak April 22. 

George S. Jones., Jr., vice-president 
and sales manager of Servel, manufac- 
turers of refrigerators, Evansville, Ind., 
will talk here March 31 on “Sales as Re- 
lated to the Problems That Industry 
Faces Today.” 


Terre Haute, Ind.—Dan W. Flickinger, 
Indianapolis general agent John Han- 
cock, spoke on “What to Say.” 


San Francisco—The firsti annual ban- 
quet of the “Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table” will be held March 25. 
Arthur K. Deutsch is chairman. 


Pasadena, Cal.—The association has 
adopted the idea of breakfast meetings. 
Louis Arzt ot the Paschall-Gist home 
office general agency of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, spoke on “Sales Dynamics for 
1938.” 


Colorado—At the monthly meeting in 
Denver S. H. Hard of Lewis & Grant, 
Denver law firm, spoke on “Business 
agreements as they apply to business in- 
surance.” 


Jacksonville, Fla.—Frank F. Weiden- 
borner, Jr., superintendent of agencies 
Guardian Life, was guest speaker. 


Springfield, Ill—K. E. Williamson, 
Peoria, general agent for Massachusetts 
Mutual, addressed the Springfield asso- 
ciation on “Modern Selling Ideas.” Her- 
man Hauptfleisch, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. 


Milwaukee—J. P. Carroll, superintend- 
ent of agencies the Lincoln National 
Life, spoke Thursday on “Prospecting.” 


R. O. Spero, 38, assistant Detroit 
manager of the Life of Virginia, who has 
been ill for some time, died from carbon 
monoxide poisoning in his car in the 
garage at the rear of his home. 





thousand. 





RAISING 
RENEWAL RATIOS 


Protective Life Agents are constantly reminded of 
the value of their renewals. In addition to the remind- 
ers, however, the following methods are being used suc- 
cessfully to help raise renewal ratios: 


1. High second year renewal commission. 


2. Renewal ratio bonus of from $1.00 to $3.00 per 


3. A conservation requirement in Honor Club and 
Annual Convention Trip rules. 


Higher renewal ratios is only one of several objectives 
Protective Life constantly keeps before its agency force. 


Stel 


Lire INSURANCE Q. 
William J. Rushton, President 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 











On Panel in Davenport 





H. A. HEDGES 


H. A. Hedges of Kansas City, O. R. 
Carter of Chicago, and James G. Calla- 
han of St. Louis will support C. J. 
Zimmerman of Chicago in the panel dis- 
cussion at the sales conference in 
Davenport, Iowa, April 23. “The Cycle 
of the Sale” is the topic of the panel. 
Mr. Hedges, who is general agent for 
the Equitable of Iowa, will treat the ap- 


J. G. CALLAHAN 


proach; O. R. Carter, who is inspector 
of agencies for New York Life, wil 
treat “meeting objections”; Mr. Call 
han, who is manager for Metropolita 
Life, will handle another phase of the 
subject. 

These three speakers are all exper: 
enced on the platform and are men o 
national reputation. 














CHICAGO 


START THIRD BROKERS’ SCHOOL 


The third brokers school, to continue 
for eight weeks, will be started April 
7% by the John Dingle agency in Chi- 
cago of the Massachusetts Mutual. 
Classes will be held Thursdays from 
4:15 to 5:15 p. m., being devoted to 
fundamentals of life insurance selling. 
J. S. Braunig, assistant general agent, 
directs the course. 





ACTUARIES DISCUSS DIRECT MAIL 


Direct mail aid to agents has been 
very successful in the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, G. L. Grimm, production man- 
ager of Hobart & Oates, that company’s 
Chicago general agency, told the Chi- 
cago Actuarial Club in its monthly 
meeting. He led a panel on direct mail 
from the agents’ viewpoint, giving re- 
sults of field tests of direct mail. L. J. 
Lehane, Central Life of Illinois, club 
president, presided. The annual meet- 
ing will be held the first week in May. 
H. A. Riese, vice-president, consulting 
actuary of Chicago, probably will be ad- 
vanced to succeed Mr. Lehane, and R. 





E. Moyer, vice-president and actuary 
Continental Assurance, is expected to be 
named vice-president, thus being placed 
in line for president in 1939. J. A. Rob- 
erts, Continental Assurance, is the pet: 
ennial secretary. 


DEVELOPS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


More than 450 brokers are being cot- 
tacted by Cramsie, Laadt & Co., Chi 
cago, general agents Northwestern Ne 
tional Life, in an effort to establish 
wider brokerage contacts in the field 
The agency writes well over $1,000,00 
a year from full-time agents and it § 
anticipated this volume will be further 
increased by a substantial amount 0 
brokerage business. Jack Kruger, lit 
manager, is being assisted in this work 
by the newly appointed brokerage supt™ 
visor, A. R. Curtis, who is visiting er 
cago and suburban brokers and sw 
agents. 


Company Regulation Bill 
NEWARK—Assemblyman _ Williat 
son has introduced a measure 1 : 
New Jersey legislature concerning er 
regulation and incorporation of vay 
ance companies and providing for the 
merger of any stock companies. 





MEN WHO SELL 





Rockford 





Designate the ROCKFORD LIFEMEN— Why? 


® Because they are making SALES virtually every 
day. They have a policy for every need (from one 
year renewal term to 10 year endowment) and an 


amount for every purse (from C “ 
Investigate why our field force is growing rapidly: 


Life Insurance Company 


Francis L. Brown, President 


Rockford, Illinois 





$100 to $100,000). 
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Official Sees No 
Reason to Have 
Period of Grace 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


“bend backward a bit” in order to com- 
ply with this law. During the first year 
or two of the policy, he explained, the 
surplus is really not free, being actually 
expended by the company for under- 
writing and examination expenses. 


Policy “Long Winded” 


He answered the question often asked 
of agents by clients, ‘““Why on earth, 
with all the so-called simplification we 
ear about, is that contract still so long- 
yinded?” The answer, he said, is that 
company protection and protection of 
the insured are involved. The policy is, 
perhaps, as long today as it was a cen- 
ury ago, but the length is made up of 
benefits whereas a century ago it was 
due to restrictions and reasons for non- 
payment of claim. 

Mr. Kinne opened his talk on “Op- 
tional Modes of Settlement” with a dis- 
cussion of the part played by life in- 
surance in buildimg American society. 
‘Its sociological contribution through 
periods of prosperity as well as depres- 
sion cannot be measured,” he said. “In 
creating and preserving real social se- 
curity, particularly for dependents, it has 
had no equal. In providing large prin- 
cipal sums for special purposes it has 
been of inestimable value. 


Treat Public Honestly 


“The insurance business has weath- 
sered well the worst economic depression 
jof modern history. This is because long- 
range constructive planning has been 
done in both company organization and 
Management and we have been develop- 
ing forms of coverage to meet the 
reeds of a changing social order. 
Above all, we have been honest with 
the public as well as the institution of 
life insurance.” 

| Mr. Kinne credits the actuarial de- 
“partment more than any others for suc- 
cessful extension of life insurance. “To 
(our actuaries, probably more than any 
other special group among insurance ex- 
tcutives, should be given credit for mak- 
mg the life insurance principle work- 
“able in Our present complex society. 
Without actuarial science and the wise 
/counsel of our actuaries, life insurance 
administrators would fail completely in 
any attempts at further extension of the 
life insurance idea.” 









































Urges Agents to Program 


np tseribing the risks of extravagance 
aid misguided investment as main ob- 
ons to payment of lump sums on 
. insurance, he pointed out advantages 
nls life insurance administration 
sera settlements, _ He advocated 
the Sement of policies in accord with 
rare income of the prospect. “A 
sid alps out insurance program,” he 
oe will be presented with the thought 
“aving a man’s life insurance estate 

F Project his income.” 
a trust companies manage 
the ee Payments, Mr. _Kinne_ said, 
a of administration of the 
iitig — is In many instances pro- 
S _ t is well to remember, then, 
hn “ that there are two distinct 
on Ay lives covered by life insur- 
dee sa settlements. There is one 
ote € trust company with its dis- 
the et Powers and another class for 
tes fon = company with its facili- 
y the ae ing payments as determined 
may din _ and at such times as he 
take fo ct. It would be a serious mis- 
r any underwriter to insist that 
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the special settlement options to be 
found in the contract should be used by 
every policyholder. 

“The decision to employ the trust 
company or insurance company must 
depend upon the amount of insurance 
carried and any other estate available to 
the dependents, and also upon circum- 
stances of the individual case. Since 
life insurance is the way by which most 
moderate estates are acquired, admin- 
istration of life insurance should include 
a method of liquidating such estates in 
accordance with the plan which will ac- 
complish most successfully the purpose 
for which the insurance was taken.” 

The best way to work out a construc- 
tive life insurance program, Mr. Kinne 
advised, is to work from a complete 
analysis of all life policies owned by 
the prospect. The agent has the oppor- 
tunity here not only to anticipate needs, 
and many times write additional insur- 
ance, but also to assist in’ providing for 
the many contingencies which must be 
anticipated intelligently to underwrite a 
life policy. 

“The optional modes of settlement 
have now been more or less standard- 
ized into four types,” he continued. “(1) 
the annuity with a fixed period of years 
certain; (2) the fixed period for install- 
ment payments; (3) the fixed amount of 
installment payment and (4) the reten- 
tion of principle with payment of in- 
terest only. 


Uses of Annuities 


“The purpose of the annuity method 
is obvious. It is designed to provide 
a continuation of income for life to 
members of the insured’s family or any 
other preferred person. It is also being 
used to meet needs of the insured in 
instances where the insured no longer 
feels the need to continue premium pay- 
ments but has an apparent need for re- 
ceiving a greater income. In these cases 
the surrender value may be applied to 
purchase the optional annuity settle- 
ment. 

“The purpose of the settlement plan 
providing for installment payments over 
a fixed period of years is realized in 
those cases where the insured is able 
to determine how long the period may 
be through which the proceeds of his 
insurance needs to be liquidated. This 
plan often is utilized in providing addi- 
tional funds for the insured’s children. 
It is also used to provide an additional 
income for what we may conveniently 
call the readjustment time of the in- 
sured’s family. 


Flexible Provision 


“The aim of the settlement plan pro- 
viding liquidation of the policy proceeds 
in fixed amounts until the money is ex- 
hausted is probably the most flexible in- 
stallment arrangement available to a 
policyholder. This plan may be put to 
a number of uses. In fact, it is safe 
to say that if no other settlement option 
applies to a given situation, this plan 
will. 

“Some of the more unusual uses of 
this plan are (1) to provide specified 
amounts of money to pay off mortgages; 
(2) to the payment of additional income 
to the insured’s family in varying 
amounts through the readjustment pe- 
riod immediately following his death; 
(3) to provide the means for an educa- 
tional program where one or more 
monthly payments during the year are 
larger than the regular installment pay- 
ments, or where the prescribed install- 
ments are omitted during the summer 
months, and (4) to provide periodic gifts 
of substantial amounts after the death 
of the insured. 


Interest Option Uses 

“The purpose of the interest option 
is threefold. First, it is used to provide 
a safe well-diversified investment re- 
turning a comparatively high yield. Sec- 
ondly, it is used to provide a reserve 
fund upon which a beneficiary may draw 
in the same way and with the same ease 
that she may withdraw from her bank 
account, and, thirdly, it may be used 
to postpone the transfer of substantial 
sums of money to members of the in- 





sured’s family or to other designated 
persons upon their attaining a certain 
age or upon their surviving a certain 
date.” 

Mr. Kinne advised use of combina- 
tions of these modes of settlement wher- 
ever this seems advisable. He said ad- 
ministration expenses arising from such 
combinations are not prohibitory. 


Makes Recommendation 


The question of interest payments is 
a bone of contention among company 
men just now, said Mr. Kinne. Actu- 
arial and investment departments are 
greatly concerned because policies bind 
companies in many: cases to pay a 





higher interest on principal than can 
be consistently earned by investments 
made with the principal. Furthermore, 
sudden heavy withdrawals on these 
principal sums might prove in some 
cases “extremely embarrassing because 
of the very nature of the investments 
open to the insurance companies.” The 
remedy for this situation, Mr. Kinne 
believes, lies “in making provision for 
the payment! of only such interest as 
may be earned by the companies and 
by limiting the amounts which can be 
withdrawn in any specified period as 
the banks have a right to do.” 

Mr. Kinne spoke in defense of the 
optional settlements courses, asserting 
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that “if we would have the great in- 
stitution of life insurance grow, we can 
hope for permanent growth only by ex- 
tension and not curtailment of a serv- 
ice which shall represent a comprehens- 
ive plan and afford complete protection 
—a service which may be accepted by a 
well informed and intelligent public as 
representing a desire to bring a better 
social order for a greater number of 
people.” 

R. L. Sengle, prominent Hartford at- 
torney, and Paul Conway, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life general agent, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., were scheduled to address 
another meeting, last in a series of six 
held by the association. 


Seek Mid-Year Meeting 


Four cities have extended invitations 
for the 1939 mid-year meeting of the 
National Council of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. They are: 
Newark, Cleveland, Atlanta and Louis- 
ville. Sentiment favors Louisville, as the 
local association has been seeking the 
session for several years. It is possible 
that Chicago may seek to be host with 
the idea that it will be definitely in the 
running for the 1940 mid-year gathering. 
No decision will be made until the an- 
nual meeting in the fall. 





RECRUITING CONFERENCE OF RESEARCH BUREAU 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 








those men whose rating appears most 
satisfactory. ‘The selection must con- 
form to company plans and objectives,” 
he said. “For instance, a company 
whose interest lies mainly in the future, 
will probably be more willing to take 
on young men.” Mr. Kurtz made it 
plain that he was not suggesting this 
as a desirable feature, but merely as a 
way to fit the plan into the objectives 
of a particular company. 


May Not Pick Winners 
But Points Out Losers 


A company primarily interested in 
having all its agents earn a comfort- 
able living, he continued, might per- 
haps be less anxious to take on men 
whose living expenses are high. An- 
other company which is not particularly 
interested in any sort of dictation over 
its general agents or managers in the 
matter of recruiting might not use the 
plan at all. It is not wise, however, he 
warned, to contract large numbers of 
men who would be rated as poor. Ex- 
perience has shown that of a selected 
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group, one in ten of those rated excel- 
lent produced more than $100,000 busi- 
ness in their first year while only one in 
100 of those rated poor produced that 
figure. If a company is primarily in- 
terested in immediate production, it is 
suggested that it hire men rated ex- 
cellent, and use the age table exactly 
as it is presented. 


Intended to Supplement 
Judgment in Selection 


Mr. Kurtz advised against the setting 
up of too high a standard when begin- 
ning to use the table. “No plan is per- 
fect,” he said, “and if too strictly fol- 
lowed it might cause the loss of a num- 
ber of potentially good producers.” He 
stated that it was probably desirable that 
some intermediate category be set up. 

One test has demonstrated that a 
number of agents, if divided equally 
among the top four categories, will pro- 
duce in a given time $1,661,000, while 
if it is divided among all five classifica- 
tions, it will produce only $1,443,000. 

Mr. Kurtz stated that the ten items 
of judgment chosen will give good re- 
sults and work well together, and re- 
quested that bureau members who might 
adopt the plan do not alter the items 
or the scoring arbitrarily. He empha- 
sized again that this chart is not in- 
tended to be the final word in selec- 
tion of agents, but is intended rather as 
a supplement to judgment of a man’s 
personal character. 


Saves Time in Eliminating 
Undesirable Material 

H. T. Burnett, vice-president Reliance 
Life, stated that his company requires 
additional information on personal his- 
tory, asking six further questions: (1) 
Address and telephone number, (2) if 
you have previously sold life insurance, 
what company did you sell for, how 
long, and how much, (3) can you finance 
yourself for three months, (4) education, 
(5) can you sell life insurance, (6) 
sources of prospects. 

The problem of recruiting, he said, 
“lies not in finding men, but in the hir- 
ing of those we have found.” The chart 
is of real value here, he continued, re- 
ferring to the time it may save a man- 
ager or general agent in the elimination 
of undesirable applicants. The general 
agent or manager should try to get the 
information blank filled out during the 
first ten minutes of an interview, asserted 
Mr. Burnett, and then spend the rest 
of the time selling the applicant on the 
idea that he can sell life insurance. 


20 at Top Will Produce 
More Than Other 180 


Mr. Burnett advised the rating of a 
man in his presence, and then presented 
figures based upon his company’s ex- 
perience for 200 men, 20 of whom were 
rated at the top, 40 intermediate, and 
140 in the lower classifications. These 
20 at the top, he predicted, would sell 
as much as the other 180 within a five 
year period. This, of course, is in con- 
sideration of the numbers of both groups 
who will not stay in the business that 
length of time. 

Mr. Burnett said that if an applicant 
receives a high rating he should be told 
that he has an excellent chance to suc- 
ceed if he will work and study consci- 
entiously and permit the company to 
cooperate with him. The chances are 
that in such a case four out of five men 
will succeed, he concluded. 

Fred O. Lyter, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies Connecticut Mutual, 
discussed briefly the method of present- 
ing the plan to Connecticut Mutual gen- 
eral agents at their convention in Holly- 
wood, Fla., two months ago. “These 
general agents did not have to be sold,” 
he said; “they were hungry for data.” 

Although his company has not taken 
a dictatorial stand on recruiting, and 
has set up no minimum standard, it does 





suggest to its general agents that the 
consider extra carefully before contrac, 
ing men rated “fair” or “poor” if the; 
are over 30 years of age. It require 
the personal data form with every ne, 
contract, he said. 

It is too early to judge the results ¢ 
the plan, said Mr. Lyter, but it is def. 
nite that the personal history is ny 
enough to tell the complete story, |; 
cannot be a substitute for judgment, ly 
concluded, but although it definitely dog 
not always pick the best it does just 4 
definitely eliminate very many poy 
prospects. 


Rating Would Reduce Cost 
of Getting Producers 


J. A. McCamus, superintendent ¢ 
agencies North American of Toront, 
which company has been using rating 
systems for several years, presented th 
actual history of a group of 252 agent 
with his company during the course ¢ 
one year. Of this group, 72 rated loy, 
80 rated medium, and 100 rated high 
At the end of a year, 22 of the fry 
group had left the life insurance bu 
ness, 30 of the second group had left 
and 54 of the high group had left. 4; 
to production, however, only one of th 
first group had sold $40,000 or mor 
while the number in the two highe 
groups was six and thirteen respectively 
The business brought in by the lor 
group was at an expense of 250 percett 
of the first year premiums, 190 percent 
for the intermediate group, and 131 per 
cent for the high group. 

Thus it cost $28,000 to gain one $40; 
000 producer in the low group, $5, 
to gain one such producer in the me 
dium group, and $3,700 per such pro- 
ducer in the high group. 

Mr. McCamus suggested a differenti 
ation between rural and urban agents 
and the inclusion of education as one 0 
the items for the chart. 


Chart Is Inaccurate 
at Younger Ages 


Robert B. Coolidge, Aetna Life super 
intendent of agencies, suggested that 
many young men might be discouragel 
if they were to watch their own rating 
and mentioned the inaccuracy of tht 
chart at the younger ages. 

In a group of 53 Aetna Life gener 
agents, Mr. Coolidge continued, all thot 
who were above 30 when they entertl 
life insurance would have had a top rt 
ing. Six, however, would have beet 
rated “poor”; of these, two were 16 atl 
one each 17, 19, 21, and 22 when the 
entered the business. Of the five wh? 
would have been rated “fair,” one ¢t 
tered the business when 21, one when% 
two when 24, and one when 25. 

Many agents have for some time beet 
using some sort of rating plan, said Me 
Coolidge, and stated that in many cas 
general agents were more advanced that 
their home offices in recruiting. 


More Refinement Will 
Add to Value of Chart 


Harry Manning, assistant _genetd 
manager Great-West Life of Winnpé 
closed the meeting with a few arse 
in summary, paying special tribate 
the companies which had aided the : 
reau in its research. He expressed 84 
isfaction that selection was becoming 
less of a hit-or-miss affair, and ore 
dence in the plan as it will ultima 
shape up. “The more refinement, z 
said, “the more the plan will arp 
practicable.” Mr. Manning emphasi 
tnen necessity for directed action a 
cruiting and stated that he was | 
“impressed by the way the a 
agents and managers are ahead 0 
such thinking.” 

. L 
Discuss “What Price Business? 
at Wednesday’s Session 

Laurence S. Morrison of the 
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others joined in a discussion of Mr. 
Morrison’s findings. 

Mr. Morrison reviewed the bureau’s 
hook to be published next month, “What 
Price Business—a Discussion of Method 
and Principle.” He emphasized there 
ino general answer to the amount a 
company can spend relative to the pres- 
ent situation (type of business, income, 
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is nof™metc.) and its major financial objectives. 
ory. [W—eThere are two methods of approach for 
rent, hlmmindividual companies. Under the “over- 





all method” they would study income 
and disbursements in the annual state- 
ment in terms of renewal and new busi- 
ness, te determine renewal income avail- 
able. Then they could study present new 
business cost, “asset share calculations,” 
to show if business is worth the price. 
Mr. Morrison is partial to the second. 
The two procedures combined show the 
amount available and amount that can 
be afforded in getting value in relation 
to expenditure. 

Mr. Larus told how the actuary may 
ue figures in his own company’s com- 
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< ha parative tables. Mr. Wise said agency 
he frugmrexecutives are bound by tradition. He 
ce bys.fqmoutlined his company’s plans. Claris 
ad let f/™eAdams, president Ohio State Life, in 
eft, AiMmesummarizing the discussion took up the 


question: “How Much Should a Com- 
pany Reinvest in Organization.” 

Joseph C. Behan, vice-president Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, presided at a lunch- 
eon Wednesday, and gave a report on 
‘the plans for Annual Message of Life 
"Insurance Week, to be held May 9-14. 
‘Mr. Behan is chairman of the committee 
vin charge. 

' ‘Rating for Persistency”’ was dis- 
‘cussed from the standpoint of company 
Fexperience at the final session Wednes- 
day afternoon, by Don Mix, State Mu- 
tual of Worcester; C. T. Feddeman, 
‘agency assistant of the Fidelity Mutual, 
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Bene pand Douglas P. Morris, assistant actuary 
' of the London Life. 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., bureau 
“manager, reviewed the highlights. 
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LIFE SALES MEETINGS 





Return from Mexican Trip 





President Alfred MacArthur Eniter- 
tains Central Life of Illinois Leaders 


in Distinctive Fashion 





President Alfred MacArthur of the 
Central Life of Illinois has just re- 
turned from Mexico where he recently 





ALFRED MACARTHUR 


entertained a score of the company’s 
leading producers who had qualified over 
a period of eighteen months. 

The party really started in Chicago 
with breakfast at the home office, which 
was signalized by a presentation of 62 
applications which had been produced 
in the last three days and were offered 
by the winners to keep the home fires 
burning while they were absent on the 
trip. The party was in Mexico five days 
which, from reports received, were full 
of activity and “go” every minute, with 
the schedule so close that the last fifteen 
minutes of the bull fight had to be fore- 
gone in order to catch the train for 
home. 


Headquarters in Mexico City 


Headquarters were in Mexico City, 
with trips radiating to Taxco, the Pyra- 
mids, Puebla, Xochimilco, and other 
points of interest. A high spot of the 
trip was a banquet in the garden of the 
MacArthur home in Cuernavaca, which 
was given in the best Mexican style with 
flowers, Marimba band, and “Charro” 
singers. 

The business part of the trip departed 
from the stereotyped program. It was 
largely informal and personal interviews 
en route—the usual “pep” apparently 
supplied by the altitude and the senor- 
itas. 

All who made the trip agreed that it 
was ideal, promoting and cementing 
close personal relations between all con- 
cerned and volunteered statements of 
increased personal production and effici- 
ency came from every hand. 





Amthor to Conduct Conference 


SAN FRANCISCO — Franklin R. 
Amthor, supervisor of agents training 
for the Equitable Society, will be here 
March 29 to conduct a five day sales 
conference in the M. H. Casey general 
agency. About 100 northern California 
agents will attend. Conferences will be 
held in the mornings, with the after- 
noons devoted to actual field work. 


Plan Annual Meet 


MILWAUKEE—Officers of the As- 
sociation of Agents of Northwestern 
Mutual Life and members of the stand- 
ing committee met at the home office 











here with W. Ray Chapman, assistant 
director of agencies, to formulate plans 
for the annual meeting here July 25-27. 
Those present included E. E. Cantrell, 
Springfield, Ill., association president. 


Mutual Life Conference 


AUGUSTA, GA.—Managers of the 
Mutual Life of New York held a three- 
day conference here. David F. Houston, 
president, spoke. 


Paschall-Gist Sales Congress 


The Paschall-Gist home office general 
agency of the Pacific Mutual Life in Los 
Angeles sponsored a sales congress held 
under direction of Malcolm White, 
manager of field training at the home 
office. Mr. White gave an analysis of 
the entire job of selling, under subjects 
vital to the problems of selling today. 


Huttinger, Detwiler on Tour 


E. Paul Huttinger, agency secretary 
Penn Mutual Life, and Willard Detwiler 
of the underwriting department have 
been on a western trip, holding a series 
of agency meetings in Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle and Spokane. 


Trueblood Agency Meeting 


Following the breakfast meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Los 
Angeles to hear O. Sam Cummings, 
president of the National association, 
Union Central agents from Riverside 
and San Diego attended a sales meeting 
at the offices of the Mark S. Trueblood 
agency. 

Practical suggestions were given by 
Ivan Flipse, the company’s second lead- 
ing producer. Legal points with respect 
to community property, joint tenancy 
and the property rights of husband and 
wife were discussed by Manager True- 
blood. 


McCarter at San Antonio 


G. S. McCarter, superintendent of 
agencies of the American National, con- 
ducted a one-day agency meeting for the 
representatives of the ordinary depart- 
ment of the San Antonio territory, with 
25 agents present. 


Announce 1939 Convention Plans 


T. A. Phillips, president, and H. J. 
Cummings, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies, visited the general 
agencies of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
at Houston, San Antonio, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Austin and New Braunfels. 

The Minnesota Mutual will hold its 
annual convention at San Antonio with 
the David O. Johnson general agency as 
host, on Feb. 7-8, 1939. The business 
sessions will be held in San Antonio, 
followed by a trip for one group to Mon- 
ro is and for a special group to Mexico 

ity. 

















Gleanings from the 
New England Congress 





BOSTON—The New England sales 
congress program was in charge of two 
former Hoosiers. W. N. Watson, presi- 
dent of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association, presided at the morning 
session, and Fitzhugh Traylor, Equita- 
ble Society manager in Boston and 
chairman of the program committee, pre- 
sided in the afternoon. Both hail from 
Indiana. 

* *K * 

Dave Sprague, Union Mutual Life 
general agent in Boston, led the singing 
with his usual pleasing and happy re- 
sults. Louis Haffermehl was at the 
piano. 

* * * 

Many said after the congress that 
A. R. Jaqua’s walking and _ talking 
dramatization of life insurance as a ful- 
fillment of man’s financial objectives was 





the most vivid and concise picture of life 

insurance they had witnessed. He is as- 

sociate editor “Diamond Life Bulletins.” 
* * x 

Warren Magruder, speaker at the noon 
luncheon, is president of the Baltimore 
Life Underwriters Association, and also 
president of the general agents and 
managers association there. 

* * x 

About 800 men and women attended 
the sessions. The most common topic of 
conversation was the passage of the 
savings bank insurance bill in New York, 
which had taken place the day before. 
Massachusetts agents have already had 
their experience with this. 

* * x 

The Boston Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion is planning to receive President O. 
Sam Cummings next month. 

* * * 

The professional inspiration speaker 
is disappearing from the sales congress 
programs. The program makers have 
learned that a well-delivered speech on 
life insurance can be inspirational. Ex- 
ceptional delivery would add an inspira- 
tional quality to many of the addresses 
at sales congresses. 





Wilson on Texas Tour 


A. R. Wilson, president of the Amic- 
able Life of Waco, Tex., has just com- 
pleted a series of addresses on “Services 
of Life Insurance as Applied to Human 
Needs,” before local associations at San 
Angelo, Abilene, Big Spring, Lubbock, 
Amarillo and Wichita Falls. 
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LEGAL RESERVE: FRATERNALS 





To Start Fraternal Course 





New York University to Cooperate 
with N. F. C. in Educational Cam- 
paign 





New York University is planning to 
install a course on fraternal life insur- 
ance and a number of other colleges and 
universities are considering the matter, 
as a result of increased educational ac- 
tivities in the National Fraternal Con- 
gress. The Fraternal Field Managers 
Association at the Chicago mid-winter 
meeting in February announced creation 
of a designation “F. I. C.” or “Frater- 
nal Insurance Counselor,” for individ- 
uals qualifying. This it is hoped will 
be comparable to the Chartered Life 
Underwriter designation of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters. 

E. Dewey, associate professor of 
finance of the school of commerce, ac- 
counts and finance of New York Uni- 
versity, in a communication to the 
N. F. C. expressed the university’s will- 
ingness to render a service to fraternal 
life insurance people similar to that 
which has been rendered for some time 
in preparing persons to take the C.L.U. 
examinations. Professor Dewey asked 
to be advised on subjects that the 
N.F.C. plans to cover in the examina- 
tions. 

A text book is being prepared in the 
N. F. C. headquarters office at Chicago 
under direction of Executive Secretary 
Foster F. Farrell. This will cover the 
fundamentals of fraternal life insurance. 
The activity is being carried out under 
directicn of a committee headed by 
A. O. Benz as chairman. Mr. Benz is 
head of the Aid Association for Luth- 
erans. 

Five or six other schools or colleges 
are contemplating installing courses 





similar to that which New York Uni- 
versity plans. 

There was a project for some time 
to make the C. L. U. designation avail- 
able for fraternal life insurance people 
who should qualify, but this has been 
quiescent recently. The action of the 
N. F. C. in creating its own designation 
is said to be based on the feeling of 
leading fraternalists that there are basic 
differences between the two types of 
insurance, and that fraternal representa- 
tives should be specially trained for 
their work in that field. 





Arkansas Tax Fight Resumed 





Bill for 2% Percent Levy Against 
Societies Filed in Special Session of 
Legislature 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—A bill call- 
ing for a 2% percent tax on fraternal 
societies in lieu of all other taxation was 
filed last week in the special session of 
the Arkansas legislature by Representa- 
tive Sikes. It is known as H. B. 29. 

The state’s effort to levy taxes was 
defeated before the supreme court, which 
found, however, that the legislature has 
power under the constitution to tax fra- 
ternals. 

Fraternal societies so far have thor- 
oughly beaten the effort in many south- 
ern states to impose premium taxes and 
license fees, state laws and constitutions 
widely recognizing that they were or- 
ganized not for profit but for public 
welfare purposes. In most of the states 
where the tax fight developed the issue 
was taken to the supreme court by so- 
cieties where they received decisions 
supporting their claim to exemption. 

The Sikes bill provides that 80 percent 
of the proceeds of the tax would be 





ovat Neteupors or AMERICA 





®@ One of the largest fra- 
ternal benefit societies. 


Membership 
537,522. 


@ Operates home for 
aged dependent mem- 
bers. 


Admitted Assets 
$59,425, 191. 


@ Maintains fraternal 
fund to assist needy 
members. 


Total claims paid 
$99,931,052. 


@ Writes modern forms 
of life insurance for 
women, men and chil- 
dren. 


Insurance in force 


$366,550,191. 


@ Provides free health 


service. 


SUPREME OFFICE 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 











FORTY-THREE YEARS 


Or SERVICE 


Royal Neighbors of America was 
chartered as a fraternal benefit so- 
ciety in the state of Illinois on March 
21, 1895. Since that time the society 
has faithfully provided a dual service 
of insurance and true fraternalism for 
members numbering in the hundreds 
of thousands. 


The history of Royal Neighbors of 
America reveals that its fundamental 
principle of twofold service has been 
an outstanding success. This success 
is reflected in the steady growth of 
the society and in statistics which 
place Royal Neighbors of America 
among the leaders in its field. 








credited to general revenue and 20 per- 
cent to the sanitation fund of the 
Arkansas board of health. 

In the 1937 session, the legislature 
rejected a bill to tax fraternals. 

The Sikes bill was read the first time, 
second reading being objected to. It 
provides that at time of filing annual 
statements, there shall be filed a sworn 
statement of gross premiums, collec- 
tions, assessments or receipts by what- 
ever name called, received from certifi- 
cate holders or members in Arkansas for 
the year ending Dec. 31, next preceding, 
and societies shall pay into the state 
treasury on or before April 1 annually, a 
2% percent tax based on such receipts. 

It further provides that in estimating 
gross receipts, societies shall not take 
credit for any commission paid agents, 
for losses of any kind, or for any divi- 
dends, under whatever name called, paid 
policy or certificate holders, or any cash 
paid policy or certificate holders for sur- 
render of policies or certificates. 

It is stated the purpose of the law is 
to impose the tax on gross receipts of 
fraternal societies whether such receipts 
be in cash or in the form of notes or 
other evidences of credit. 





Fraternal Premiums Lower 


in Nebraska for 1937 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Nebraska frater- 
nals reported to the insurance depart- 
ment a drop in premium income from 
$803,438 to $461,370 for 1937. Claims 
paid were $405,721 compared: with $571,- 
695; certificates written and revived 
$1,718,000, compared with $2,210,000; 
ceased, $2,455,000 compared with $2,770,- 
000; in force, $16,027,000 compared with 
$24,184,000. 

Foreign fraternals had $2,464,000 pre- 
mium income compared with $3,407,000 
in 1936; claims paid, $1,507,000 com- 
pared with $2,704,000; written and re- 
vived, $9,967,000 compared with $9,284,- 
000; ceased, $14,084,000 compared with 
$12,484,000; in force, $102,404,000 com- 
pared with $96,033,000. 








Mrs. Talley on Vacation 


Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley, president 
of the National Fraternal Congress and 
head of the Woodmen Circle, Omaha, 
with her husband is vacationing in 
Hollywood, Fla. She expects to return 
to her desk in about a week. 


G. M. Hughes’ New Position 


G. M. Hughes, who was f rmerly 
connected with the Maccabees, has ac- 
cepted a position as agency director for 
the New England Order of Protection. 
Mr. Hughes has for the past two and 
one-half years been state manager for 
the Maccabees in Maine. Prior to that 
he was for some five or six years man- 
ager of the claims department at the 
home office. In his new capacity he has 
complete charge of all field activities 








The Lithuanian Roman Catholic Alli- 
ance of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a fraternal, 
has been licensed in Connecticut. 





School for Supervisors 


Milwaukee will be the site of .he su- 
pervisors’ school which the Connecticut 
Mutual will hold March 27-April 8. This 
is the sixth conference of its type and 
will be conducted by F O. Lyter, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, assisted 
by G. F. B. Smith, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. Also participating 
in the school will be K. W. Jacobs, 
Milwaukee general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual. 

The school will be devoted to discus- 
sion and actual field work covering 
those phases of a supervisor’s job, such 
as recruiting, training, joint work, etc. 
Supervisors attending the school are: 
H. E. Ferber, Milwaukee; A. J. Gillette, 
Los Angeles; R. G. Gresham, Dallas; 
P. L. Guibord, Boston; W. H. Holman, 
Jr., New York; J. H. Hovey, Madison, 
Wis.; C. C. McElheny, Binghamton, 
N. Y.; C. C. Nelson, W. C. Smerling, 
New York, and H. E. Whitmore, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 





—— 


Monthly Survey 
of Purchasers of 
Life Insurance 





—y 


Wholesale dealers led all other occy. 
pational groups last month both in nun. 
ber of big policies purchased and ji 
total amount of insurance bought, ar. 
cording to the Lincoln National Lif 
monthly survey of buyers of policies for 
$10,000 and over. Second in volume oj 
insurance purchased were builders and 
building contractors. Brokers, bank 
managers, and real estate company of- 
cials were second in number of policies, 

Listed according to number of big 
policies purchased, the occupational 
groups were: Wholesale dealers; bro. 
kers, bank managers and real estate 
company officials; builders and building 
contractors; bottling works managers; 
lumberyard, stockyard and coalyard ofi- 
cials; retail dealers; junk dealers; com- 


mercial travelers; farmers, lawyers, 
judges and justices, and physicians and 
surgeons. 


The groups in order of volume were: 
Wholesale dealers; builders and building 
contractors; brokers, bank managers 
and real estate company officials; bot- 
tling works managers; lumberyard, coal- 
yard, and stockyard officials; coal and 
ice dealers; retail dealers; junk dealers; 
commercial travelers; farmers; lawyers, 
judges and justices, and physicians and 
surgeons. 





Becomes Separate Company 

The American Life Underwriters 
which was a division of the Nationa 
Benefit of Mitchell, S. D., has been in- 
corporated under the South Dakota 
laws. It has received its charter from 
the insurance department and will oper- 
ate as a separate company. The report 
that it was to take over the National 
Benefit is not true. The latter has over 
$15,000,000 insurance in force and ha 
been operating over five years. 





Dr. Wyatt in Michigan 

DETROIT—Dr. B. E. Wyatt, edu 
cational director of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, has been 
spending two weeks in the Michigat 
field speaking before life underwriters 
organizations. He also addressed 400 
students of the school of business at 
ministration of the University of Mich 
gan in Ann Arbor. 





Assistant Secretary George S. bo sage 
tine and Mrs. Valentine are on a trip 
Florida. 


———< 





SOME 
PERTINENT 
FACTS ABOUT 


Supreme Forest 








WOODMEN CIRCLE 


@ Total Membership 133,030 


Total Protection $107,781,336 
Written in 1937 13,041,635 


Benefits Paid in 
ee 1,643,312 
Benefits Paid 


since Organi- 
zation in 1895 36,799,018 


@ 
Dora Alexander Talley, President 


Mamie E. Long, Secretary 
Home Office, Omaha, Neb. 
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REND TO ONE BIG ANNUAL CONVENTION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 








Columbus Mutual—Meeting will be at 
wckinac Island some time in August. 
ptes not yet decided. 

* *K xX 

























connecticut Mutual Life—Will hold 12 
gional meetings at resort hotels in 
gious parts of the country beginning 
mune 16 and concluding June 30. 
* * x 

Continental Assurance—The 1-2-0 club 
vention for 1938 has been set for Aug. 
2.44 in the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 





hicago. 








* *K * 














Equitable Life of Iowa—Will hold con- 
ention at Hot Springs, Va., date to be 
iecided later. 





* *K * 

















Equitable Society—No definite conven- 
tin plans made for 1938. 

* * x 
Farmers & Traders Life—Dec. 27-29 se- 
lated as date for 1938 convention to be 
held at the home office in Syracuse. 

* *K * 
Federal Life—Convention held in Jan- 
ury at Coronado, Cal. 

* * * 

Fidelity Mutual — Fidelity’s leaders 
group convention will be held Sept. 7-9 
at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 

* * x 

General American—Next convention to 

be held in Miami, Fla., in Jan., 1939. 
* * * 

Great Southern Life—-Will have group 
meeting next fall in San Antonio, prob- 
ably in October. 

* * * 

Guarantee Mutual—Four days general 
agents’ convention held at home office in 
January. Nothing further planned for 
this year, 









* * * 

Guardian Life, N. ¥.—No convention of 
agents to be held this year, but one defi- 
nitely scheduled for Jan. 10-13 at Holly- 
wood, Fla. 





* * * 

Home Life, N. 
agents’ convention originally scheduled 
for September has been postponed to 
January of next year. Small regional 
conventions to be held for agents in 1938. 

* * * 

Home Life, Pa—Annual convention 
held in December of last year, and 1938 
gathering scheduled for end of this year. 

* * * 

linois Bankers Life — Convention 
Dians for this year not definitely formu- 
lated, but agency meeting will be held. 

* * * 

Indianapolis Life—Major agency con- 
vention for this year already held with 
the exception of special gathering to 
take place at Houston, Tex., at time of 
innual convention of National <Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

a 

Interstate Life & Accident—Will have 

convention but plans not determined. 
* kK Ox 

veterson Standard Life—Next conven- 
se to be held in June, 1939, in New 
ork City, 

* *k * 

,john, Hancock Mutual Life—General 
ye Association meeting will be held 
Sent oo Frontenac, Quebec, Aug. 30- 


K * * 
wee City Life—Not the intention to 
4 convention this year. 

K * * 

vention ae? Home Mutual—Agency con- 

Mo to be held Sept. 7-9 at Lookout 

Untain Hotel, Chattanooga. 

Life & lM: 

convention ewalty Co., Tenn.—Will hold 

celebrati home Office next October, 
n& company’s 35th anniversary. 

piite of i eas meeting of 

le 

rie {Walker Club to be held at Cla- 

21.99, Otel, Atlantic City, N. J., June 


* 
* Massachusetts 
wition to be hel 
“wampscott, Mas 


* * 
Mutual—Agents’ con- 
d at New Ocean House, 


S., June 6-8. 
* ok 
Mi; 
agen machusetts Protective—No general 


Rey convention 
4 Planned is y 
Will hold one in 1939. ae 


* *K 
held popolitan Life — Only 
managers, etropolitan, 


but 


os convention 
at of district 
took place last month. 

* 


Mid. * * 

tion Continent Life—Agency 

Danna in January 7 
‘ned this year, 





conven- 
Nothing further 





Y.—Regular general 





Midland Life, Mo.—Definite plans not 
completed but convention will probably 
be held the week before or following the 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at some Texas 
point. 

* * * 

Midland Mutual Life — Great Lakes 
cruise Aug. 1-7. 

* * x 

Minnesota Mutual—No 1938 conven- 
tion, next agency gathering to be held 
in February, 1939, at San Antonio. 

* * * 

Monumental Life—Does not contem- 
plate holding agency convention this 
year. 

* * * 

Mutual Trust—Three regional conven- 
tions to be held, one at Lawsonia Ho- 
tel, Green Lake, Wis., Aug. 1-3, another 
at Golfmore Hotel, Grand Beach, Mich., 
Aug. 15-17, and the third at Sycamore 
Hotel, Lake George, N. Y., Aug. 29-31. 

* * * 

New World Life—Will hold its na- 
tional convention at Del Monte, Cal., 
March, 1939, at the time the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair opens, Regional 
meetings to be held in 1938. 

* * * 

North American Life, Ill. — Agency 

gathering will be at Devils Gap Lodge, 


Lake-of-the-Woods, Kenora, Ont., Can., 
Sept. 17-24. 
* *K x 
Northern Life, Wash.—Annual Tower 


to be held in Seattle 
There will be a 


Club convention 
about middle of July. 


two day side trip to Harrison Hot 
Springs, Can. 
* * * 
Northwestern National — Convention 


is planned for sometime in August, and 
qualifying contest is now on. It will be 
in the form of an Alaskan cruise. 

*x* *K x 

Ohio State Life—Next agency conven- 
tion to be held in Columbus in January 
of next year. 

* * * 

Old Line Life—Annual agency gather- 
ing to be held at Lawsonia, Wis., June 
27-29. 

* * * 

Pacific Mutual Life—Does not contem- 
plate holding an agents’ convention this 
year. 

*x* * * 

Pan-American Life—Will hold several 
divisional agency conventions, no major 
gathering. 

* * 

Penn Mutual—Only 1938 convention 
was that of quarter million dollar club 
held at Miami Beach in January. 

*x* * * 

Peoples Life, Ind.—Convention will be 
held at Golfmore Hotel, Grand Beach, 
Mich., Sept. 7-8. 

* * * 

Phoenix Mutual—Small regional meet- 

ings only scheduled for current year. 
*x* * * 

Pilot Life—Next agency convention to 
be held in May or June of next year in 
New York City. 

*x* * * 

Protective Life, Ala.—Convention to be 
held at Havana, Cuba, upon dates to 
be determined later. 

* * * 

Provident Life & Accident — Next 
agency convention to be held in January, 
1939, in New Orleans. 

*x* * x 

Provident Mutual—Agents’ convention 

was held last month in New Orleans. 
* * * 

Reliance Life—Convention for south- 
ern division to be held at Hot Springs, 
Ark., June 20-22 and for northern divi- 
sion at Mackinac Island, Mich. June 
27-29. 

*x* *K x 

Security Mutual Life, Neb.— Convention 
scheduled for late September, but exact 
date not set. 

*x* *K * 

Shenandoah Life—Plan to hold next 
convention in Washington, D. C., about 
Aug. 18. Conventioneers will gather in 
Norfolk, taking the boat from there to 
Washington. 

*x* * x 

Southwestern Life—Annual agency 
convention to be held at San Antonio, 
Tex., April 7-9. 

* * xX 

State Farm Life—Annual convention 

was held in Chicago last month. 
* * x 

State Life, Ind.—No agency convention 

this year. 


State Mutual, Mass.—No major conven- 
tion for 1938. 


* * x 
Sun Life, Md.—No agency convention 
for 1938. 
* * * 


Union Central—Agency convention was 
held in Cuba in January. 
* * x 
United Benefit Life—No convention for 
1938 being planned. 
* * x 
United Life & Accident—Will hold con- 
vention at the Balsams, Dixville Notch, 
N. H., second week in August. 
* * x 
Volunteer State Life—Plan for 1938 
calls for trip on the Great Lakes from 
Detroit to Duluth and return, covering 
approximately one week. Cruise will be 
made around last week in July or first 
week in August. 
* * x 
Washington National—Will probably 
hold its 1938 convention in Chicago in 
the early fall. 
*x* * * 
Yeomen Mutual—Will hold agency con- 
vention at Colorado Springs during one 
of summer months. 





Lindstrom, Dunkak Advanced 


in Travelers at Chicago 


Carl E. Lindstrom, assistant manager 
in charge of the south side branch of the 
Travelers in Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to the downtown branch as as- 
sistant manager, taking over the duties 
of Clay F. Lundquist, who resigned to 
become life department manager of Fred 
S. James & Co. there. William Dunkak 
was promoted to supervisor of the south 
side branch. 

Mr. Lindstrom went with the Travel- 
ers about seven years ago, being field as- 
sistant downtown, then assistant man- 
ager in the branch office. Mr. Dunkak 
formerly was superintendent of agen- 
cies, Cosmopolitan Old Line Life of 
Omaha. Later he went with the Travel- 
ers as a field assistant in the Chicago 
downtown branch. 





_Sales-making facts and figures are 
given in the Little Gem Life Chart. 
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YEARS OF FRATERNAL SERVICE. 
MILLIONS IN ASSETS. 


MILLIONS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION. 


MILLIONS IN LEGAL RESERVES. 


MILLIONS INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


IN BENEFITS PAID 


MACCABEES 
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Money invested in Life Insurance is 
worth just what it is represented to 
be when the Insurance was bought. 


Those who put money into Life In- 
surance find it a great resource in 
days of trouble. 


Life Insurance used to be called 








Men make money in their own business 
and then lose it in the other fellow’s 


“Die Insurance.” You had to die to 
get the money. 

Today men and women buy—“Living 
Insurance.” 

With its Legal Reserve Policies, com- 
pletely modernized, for Men, Women 
and Children, this organization is 
equipped to offer a complete Life In- 
surance program. 








Equitable Reserve Association 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


(Forty Years of Proven Service) 
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MANAGEMENT 


Market Awaits Agents Who 
Can Overcome Hesitation 











The present market for life insurance 
was discussed by F. H. Haviland, agency 
vice-president Connecticut General, be- 
fore the St. Paul Life Underwriters 
Association. Mr. Haviland discussed 
methods of motivating people to buy. 


“Business uncertainties have not 
changed life’s uncertainty,’ said Mr. 
Haviland. “The inclination of the indi- 


vidual today is toward fewer frills and 
more emphasis on present and future 
security. Developments in contemporary 
Europe serve to emphasize in our minds 
the importance of what we have to sell 
—security. 

“In terms of governments it is repre- 
sented in more warships and larger can- 
non, a great air fleet—all designed to 
preserve the security of the nation. In 
terms of the individual, there is only one 
answer—life insurance. 


Mediocrity Will Be Penalized 


“The market is there. A strong, force- 
ful underwriter will pierce the exterior 
of hesitation and give people what they 
actually know they want. A weak agent 
will not penetrate the defensive hesita- 
tion. In other words, mediocrity will 
be penalized worse than ever before in 
1938.” 

Mr. Haviland then remarked upon the 
improvement in agency management in 
the past few years, stating that com- 





pany possibilities are greatly improved 
by intelligent management. “We are 
gradually developing agencies along 
more efficient lines,” he continued. “Men 
working in these agencies have behind 
them, within their own organization, a 
company-designed, simple fact-finding 
sheet and work sheet easily understood 
and used with a minimum of lost time. 
The agency staff develops authority 
through research, and sufficient training 
and intelligent use of time will stand out 
in the record that agency produces. 


Discipline in Saddle 


“The growth of the individual and the 
agency demands emphasis upon this 
modernization of life insurance selling 
organizations. Discipline is in the sad- 
dle. Dictatorship teaches us at least one 
thing; men and women can be cruelly 
submerged under one leadership for an 
efficient result. We in this country 
choose self-discipline, based upon char- 
acter and strength of purpose. It is im- 
perative that you be a hard taskmaster 
over yourself. 

“It is in such matters as study, pres- 
ervation of health, number of hours 
spent in the presence of buyers and 
mental alertness in prospecting and call- 
ing that we go forward with self-dis- 
cipline, demanding the best of our- 
selves.” 





=| 








Recruiting and Training Are 


Discussed by MacCallum 


The Supervisors Association of North- 
ern New Jersey, following a dinner- 
meeting in Newark, heard a talk on “Re- 
cruiting and Training New Full Time 
Men” by Malcolm MacCallum, super- 
visor of the John A. Ramsay agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life. Among 
the factors most important, he said, are: 
(1) Personal contact of the center of in- 
fluence; (2) determining as to whether 
or not they will qualify for the business; 
(3) individualized training in office; (4) 
field training; (5) living with the men in 
the field and the office. 

Other speakers on the same topic in- 
cluded John Wood, supervisor Van Vliet 
ordinary agency of the Prudential, J. 
Stanley Dey, supervisor Connecticut 
General Life, and William Davies, super- 
visor Penn Mutual Life. 








Detroit Annual Meet 


DETROIT—The annual meeting of 
the Associated Life General Agents & 
Managers will be held April 11. Presi- 
dent C. E. Purdy, Canada Life, has ap- 
pointed a nominating committee headed 





by A. Heald, Bankers of Des 
Moines. 
Kelly Speaks at Springfield 

Eugene C. Kelly, Jr., conservation 


supervisor of the Home Life, was the 
speaker at the Springfield, Mass. Man- 
agers Association. He discussed the re- 
sults of writing quality business, and the 
beneficial effect of securing annual pre- 
mium settlements. 

It was Mr. Kelly who developed 
Home Life’s quality rating sheet which 
is completed by agents on each applica- 
tion for insurance—a rating which meas- 
ures the anticipated persistency of the 








business through its quality factors of 
selection and underwriting. 

One of the results of the quality pro- 
gram, said Mr. Kelly, is the increase of 
the average unit sale, which in 1937 
amounted to $5,558 for the company. 
He reports that February, 1938, was the 
largest February in five years in point 
of paid-for production, showing an aver- 
age unit sale of $5,706. 





Boyd Fort Wayne Speaker 

Lowell T. Boyd, Kokomo, northern 
Indiana general agent for Equitable Life 
of Iowa, was guest speaker at a meeting 
of general agents and managers at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


MANAGEMEN 


WHY MEN FAIL 











By A. R. JAQUA 
Associate Editor Diamond Life Bulletin 


An agency executive who would be 
rated AAA in any group recently said: 

“The reason for agents failing can be 
traced to one or all of three things: (1) 
lack of proper original selection; (2) lack 
of proper direction; (3) inability to sub- 
sist until the work and their ability had 
been given a fair trial. Only a small 
proportion of failures are due to latent 
defects or lack of ability. 

“We have supplied no method for con- 
trolling the movements of an agent. We 
don’t know where he has gone or why 
he is going there. Of all the agents 
who are unsuccessful ninety-five percent 
are weaker when they leave than when 
they entered the business; failure in any- 
thing can not help but break in varying 
degree the man’s self-confidence.” 

You will at once observe that this ex- 
ecutive is primarily concerned about two 





things: (1) methods of financing. and 
(2) methods of work control. And there 
is more pussyfooting and less research 
about both than about almost anything 
else in the life insurance business. 

First, as to financing. You will have 
some difficulty in naming a dozen suc- 
cessful agencies that have been built 
without financing. Again, if you will 
take the leading managers and general 
agents, the leading supervisors and the 
leading producers, you will find that the 
overwhelming majority of them were 
financed in some way when they entered 
the business. 

If that is true—and while our limited 
research proves it so, we are open for 
correction—then would it not be well to 
have an open and above-board, con- 
certed, co-operative test made as to the 
best methods of financing? As it it now, 
there are at least 57 different varieties 
and for different lengths of time. 

Many, when questioned on the sub- 
ject, say: “Do you want to increase the 
cost of life insurance?” That is no an- 
swer—it merely begs the question. No 
man can prove that a proper method of 
financing, properly executed, will in- 
crease the cost of life insurance—it may 
even decrease it, we hope, we hope. 

There are thousands of little financ- 
ing experiments going on, but not under 
controlled conditions. Is it not possible 
to set up laboratories and arrive at some- 
thing which is at least better than a hit- 
or-miss system? 


Provide Flow of Work 


Second, as to methods of work. Pos- 
sibly one of the greatest forward steps 
that could be taken would be for com- 
panies and managers to set up a system 
which furnishes a flow of work to agents 
—not all of the work but a fair portion 


of it. Some of that is now being done 
through national advertising leads, 
through salary savings franchises, 


through the furnishing of lists and or- 
phan policyholders. Also, a few agen- 
cies have an office lead system which 
supplies work through age changes, 
loans, dividend accumulations, newcom- 
ers to town, etc. 

I believe that the majority of men, in- 
cluding you and me, must be given work 
to do if we would accomplish much; that 
there must be a flow of work similar in 
principle to the assembly line for the au- 
tomobile worker, if we would reach any- 
where near capacity. 


Industrial Man Earns More 


Authorities state that the average in- 
dustrial man makes more money than 
the average ordinary man. Is that be- 
cause industrial insurance is better insur- 
ance or a better bargain? Rather, I think 
it is because industrial men are given a 
definite job to do; they are told where 
to go and what to do when they get 
there, and then there is someone to see 
that they both go and do—or else. 

It is always easier to do work than it 
is to look for work. An unemployed 
job hunter is always more fatigued at the 
end of the day than he would be if he 
were doing any of the jobs he wants. 
We ask the ordinary man to both find 
work and do work, when all of his life 
he has had work put in front of him. 
Is it not better to supply most of the 
work and put the management emphasis 
upon seeing that the man does the work 
he is given to do? 





Going on Legal Reserve Basis 


The Hotel Men’s Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation of Chicago, which has operated 
since 1879, is planning to go on a legal 
reserve basis soon. New policies have 
been drafted, and are being submitted 
to the Illinois department for approval. 
Heretofore only policies in amounts of 
$600 or $1,200 have been sold, on the 
assessment step-rate plan. The line of 
contracts will be more comprehensive, 
and sold in amount of $1,000. 

The old assessment business will not 
be affected, it was said. Whether it 
will eventually be rewritten on the legal 
reserve basis is not known. 

This assessment concern limits mem- 
bership to hotel men. 














POLICIES 


Veterans Administration 
Issues New Dividend Scale 












The Veterans Administration of th 
United States government life insurance 
has made public the dividend schedyle 
to be used during 1938. It is an increas 
over the scale used during the past few 
years, except for those policies receiving 
their first, and in some cases the second 
and third dividends. A peculiarity of 
the schedule is that since 1934 policy. 
holders in the older age brackets do not 













receive dividends until the policy has 
been in force for quite a number o 
For instance, an ordinary life 
policy issued at age 35 receives its first 
dividend of $1 per $1,000 at the end of 
the fourteenth year and the scheduk 
shows no dividends during 19 years for 


years. 


age 40 and over. On the other hand,a 
20 year endowment policy issued at age 
35 receives a dividend of $2.78 at the 















end of the first year which is an increas fame”) lif 
of $.22 per $1,000 over the first year 10, 15, 
dividend under the schedule in use from qm (?) fix 


1934 to 1937 inclusive. The same type 


of policy issued at age 40 would receive 
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Fulton at San Francisco pad 
SAN FRANCISCO — Preside” Ti oucha 
James A. Fulton of the Home eo nuity. 
New York addressed the . ~ ; ; 
Agents & Managers Association @ : Select 
luncheon here. Mr. Fulton stressed vn Ther 
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association, presided. 
sen, Equitable manager at 
president of the Oakland-East ning 
sociation, told of plans for enterta Ne 
O. Sam Cummings, president of t ‘ e 
tional association, at a luncheon af ior 
ner in Oakland. The Northern &4 
nia Sales Congress to be held * 
Francisco, April 14, was outlines oes 
W. Peterson, manager of the 
Mutual, general chairman. 
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Settlement Options Explained 





A discussion of the practical use of 
settlement options featured the March 
luncheon meeting of the Philadelphia 
chapter of C. L. U. The two speakers 
were C. H. Smith, Penn Mutual and A. 
F, Mason, Equitable of Iowa. An open 
forum followed their presentation. 

There are seven main settlement. op- 
tions, they said: (1) Interest income; 
(2) fixed period (from 1 to 30 years); 
(3) life income, with years certain—5, 
10, 15, 20, 25, or 30 years, and for life; 
(4) fixed or stipulated installments, until 
proceeds plus interest are exhausted; 
(5) life annuity; (6) cash refund or re- 
fund annuity; (7) joint and survivorship. 

Practically all principal companies 
have the first four of these. Under 3, 
some companies have only 5, 10, 15, and 
20 years certain and for life; some have 
only 10 and 20 years certain and for 
life; only a few have 25 and 30 years 
certain and for life in addition to the 
-other number of years listed.. Many of 
the principal companies which have op- 
tions 5, 6 and 7 will add them to poli- 
cies only upon request. 








Explain Annuity Option 


_Under Option 6 in most companies 
is a refund annuity option. Instal- 
ments which primary beneficiary would 
have received had he or she survived 
will continue to a secondary beneficiary 
until total payments equal. lump sum 
value originally placed under the option. 
If the primary beneficiary lives beyond 
this period, he or she will receive income 
for life, of course, and then at his or 
her death there will be no refund to any 
secondary beneficiary. A few companies 
having option 6 give a cash refund an- 
huity option under which the secondary 
beneficiary would receive on death of 
Primary beneficiary in a lump sum the 
difference between total payments re- 
ceived by the latter and lump sum value 
placed under the option, if there be such 
difference, 

Some principal companies do not 
have option 7, but on request will pro- 
ita for including a joint and survivor- 
Sip income by provision that cash 
cauity may be converted into a joint and 
arvtvorship income at 103 percent of 
a joint and survivorship annuity rate 
> in effect at time of transfer. While 
ord is less definite than the option 

poe bi Suarantees an income more 
able than obtainable by outright 


purchase. of a joi and survivorshi 
. oint J - 
nuity, J ivorship an 
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As Great Aid to Selling 


saving through naming a _ contingent 
beneficiary in this way, as any remain- 
ing proceeds must be declared in the es- 
tate of the primary beneficiary. The 
principal advantage is that remaining 
proceeds would pass directly and with- 
out delay to contingent beneficiary in- 
stead of passing through primary bene- 
ficiary’s estate. 


Advantages Are Cited 


Advantages to be derived through se- 
lection of settlement options by the pol- 
icyholder, in addition to tax  sav- 
ings and certainty of income during the 
income payment period (without chance 
of losses due to bad advice, bad invest- 
ments, etc., on the part of the bene- 
ficiary), pertain to the attachability of 
proceeds in event of insolvency or of a 
judgment against beneficiary, and to the 
status of proceeds under the Pennsyl- 
vania personal property tax now in 
effect. 

In most states if the insured has se- 
lected settlement options for his bene- 
ficiary, and especially if he has included 
the spendthrift clause, with a clause to 
protect beneficiary against attachment 
by creditors, payments to the beneficiary 
will be free from attachment in event 
of insolvency or judgment. A recent 
decision by the Pennsylvania supreme 
court (Provident Trust vs. Rothman) 
places Pennsylvania in liberal position 
on this point. 


Property Tax Situation 


With respect to the Pennsylvania per- 
sonal property tax, the present state pol- 
icy is that where insured has selected 
optional settlement for beneficiary under 
life income options (other than interest 
income option) no valuation need be in- 
cluded in Pennsylvania personal prop- 
erty tax return. If beneficiary has se- 
lected the optional settlement, instead: of 
insured, then a valuation should be in- 
cluded in the return. 

Not all companies include a spend- 
thrift clause automatically in their di- 
rections for settlement, Mr. Smith ex- 
plained, but all companies will do so on 
request. Settlement options are avail- 
able to corporations as well as to in- 
dividuals as a rule. Some principal com- 
panies have made settlement options 
available to corporate fiduciaries as trus- 
tee for beneficiaries of insured under 
deeds of trust of recent years, but Mr. 
Mason expressed doubt whether any 
companies will now permit this to be 
done. He said companies that entered 
into the new uniform practice agreement 
with respect to settlement options defi- 
nitely ruled against this practice. 


Criticise Present Practice 


“Tt seems to us,” Messrs. Smith and 
Mason said, “that those companies 
which will continue the income pay- 
ments through a legally appointed guar- 
dian and not through a specified trustee 
(where a deed: of trust is in actual exist- 
ence, properly executed and properly 
drafted), are rather drastic in their rul- 
ing, and perhaps their attitude at some 
future date may be changed on this 


point.” } ; 
Most group life companies will grant 
optional modes of settlement under 


group contracts, but under new rules 
the Metropolitan will not permit pro- 
ceeds of group certificates to be held 
under interest option. 

The question was asked whether com- 








panies issuing family income policies 
will allow commuted value to be placed 
under optional settlement. Most compa- 
nies writing the type which pays in- 
come for the remainder of a designated 
period of years in case of insured’s death 
permit commuted value to be placed 
under settlement options. Those writ- 
ing the type paying income after death 
for a stipulated period of years -will not 
permit this to be done. 


Educational Fund 


Mr. Smith said an educational fund 
should be set up for children in connection 
with an insurance program only when 
there is adequate insurance to provide 
for basic needs in addition to the edu- 
cation fund. Too often it is found an 
insured having only a few thousand dol- 
lars of insurance has tied up a large 
part of it under settlement options for 
education when there is not enough in- 
come for family support during pre-col- 
lege years. 

Mr. Smith asked when the fixed or 
stipulated instalment option (No. 4) 
should be used in preference to the 
other options? Mr. Mason said _ it 
should be used whenever the insured has 
insufficient insurance to provide a base 
program, where minimum amount per 
month needed for beneficiary cannot be 
set up under any other option. 


Age of Policy Important 


Marked differences between older and 
newer policies in interest rates and rates 
in options make it important to discrim- 
inate between policies in drawing up a 
program. There are many old policies 
in existence guaranteeing 4 percent in- 
terest on reserve and proceeds left 
under options; policies at 3% percent 
sitll are being written. Continuous in- 
stalment rates are much less favorable 
now than formerly. The agent should 
use contracts with high interest rates 
and favorable option rates for provi- 
sions having a long time to run, and less 
favorable contracts for cash settlements. 
When settlement directions are re- 
ceived they should be examined to make 
sure the rates guaranteed in the policy 
are used. Frequently home office clerks 
use the present day rates and limitations 
in making up settlement contracts or 
when old settlement options are being 
revised, Mr. Smith pointed out. 

Policies with double indemnity may 
present a problem in connection with 
settlement options, particularly if there 





is a contest as to whether insured died 
in accordance with provisions of the 
double indemnity clause, when there 
may be a contest drawn out over a pe- 
riod of years. 

“Flexibility is very important in a well 
drawn insurance program,” Mr. Smith 
said. “It is impossible accurately to 
forecast the future so as to justify tying 
up funds absolutely for long periods 
without leaving room for modifications 
to conform to change in circumstances. 
Particularly is flexibility desirable in a 
program where the amount of insurance 
is small, where an emergency might re- 
quire use of the entire insurance fund 
at once, regardless of need of income 
later. The two simplest methods of 
providing flexibility are: right of with- 
drawal of principal and right to change 
to another settlement option. 


Matter of Withdrawal 


“In a program where there is a sub- 
stantial amount of insurance, some con- 
tracts providing basic necessities can be 
devoted irrevocably to that purpose and 
other contracts contributing amounts 
above the basic necessities can be made 
subject to withdrawal by the beneficiary, 
or the right of withdrawal may be lim- 
ited to a certain stipulated amount in 
one year, and perhaps further limited 
by stipulating the cumulative total of 
withdrawals shall not exceed a certain 
percentage of the original proceeds. 

“The right to change to another set- 
tlement option is of advantage where a 
substantial part has been left under the 
interest option or limited installment op- 
tion. By changing either of these to 
the specified instalment option the in- 
come could be increased as desired, al- 
though, of course, the period would be 
shortened.” 

Company practice differs widely in 
handling right of withdrawal. Some 
companies permit withdrawals only on 
anniversary date of settlement contract. 
Others will permit semi-annual or quar- 
terly withdrawals, and others permit 
withdrawals at will. Some companies 
deduct interest in case of withdrawals 
other than on anniversary date of sup- 
plementary contract. Others pay inter- 
est up to date of withdrawal. 

“Using the options of settlement as a 
selling aid is low-pressure selling,” Mr. 
Smith said, “and most effective for the 
reason the client sells himself, and such 
business is sold soundly and perma- 
nently, and stays on the books.” 





Increase Both Quality and 
Quantity to Meet Situation 





DETROIT—In the present recession 
we are faced with a condition and not 
a theory, and it behooves us to meet 
it aggressively and intelligently, said 
V. B. Coffin, vice-president Connecticut 
Mutual, at the fourth of a series of tax 
lectures sponsored by H. C. White, De- 
troit general agent. 

There is no use of our talking about 
the recession; the thing to do is to do 
something about it, he declared. There 
are two things that underwriters can do 
to meet the present condition more suc- 
cessfully. First, they can see those peo- 
ple whom they see more intelligently, 
and second, they can see more people. 
When the field is narrowing, there is 
nothing more effective than increasing 
both the quality and the quantity of our 
effort. 

“In our business we often make the 
job we have to do look a lot harder than 
it really is. There is still a great deal 








of business to be written everywhere in 
ones, twos and fives. It is policies of 
these sizes that are the bread and butter 
of our business. The business we get 
through tax approaches and other such 
means is the cream of the business, but 
we should still spend a majority of our 
time on the bread and butter business. 

“The success of the interview is in 
direct proportion to the amount of ad- 
vance information the underwriter has 
on his prospects. It is never impossible 
to get such information; a little difficult, 
perhaps, but not impossible. Most of 
us are just a little lazy about this mat- 
ter. This is by long odds the most 
important part of prospecting, and the 
close is arrived at much more easily in 
such cases. 

“Another thing we learned is that suc- 
cess in the interview is in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of prestige the 
underwriter has with the prospect. Some 
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of us have not been in the business long 
enough to have established a consider- 
able prestige. In this case the thing 
to do is to borrow it! By that I mean 
get a letter from a policyholder to your 
prospect and let the prestige of that pol- 
icyholder turn the trick for you. Your 
chance of closing is very much better 
where you have the prestige of a third 
party added to your personality influ- 
ence. 

“A third thing that we learned is that 
the need for the insurance you are of- 
fering must be developed clearly in the 
prospect’s mind. If you check your own 
work carefully you will probably find 
that you are inclined to jump over the 
need all too often in your selling. Many 
prospects say they know all about their 
circumstances but there is a wide gap 
between being sold on life insurance and 
buying life insurance today. Many sales 
are lost because the prospect says he 
understands his situation when usually 
he does not. Go over it with him in 
detail; it will greatly enhance your 
chance for a close. A fourth thing that 
the survey turned up is the fact that 
the right mental attitude toward the 
business is an absolute essential to suc- 
cess in underwriting. 


Three Things Needed 


“Now, if I were going back into per- 
sonal production there are three things 
that I would want by way of equipment 
for my task. First, I would want some 
plan or device that would force me to 
get new blood into my prospecting 
constantly. You know how to find pros- 
pects, but you don’t know how to force 
yourself to find them. In my own case I 
would use direct mail followed up by 
personal calls, and the letters would 
force me to follow them up. Unless 
I had such a plan I would probably 
go around in small circles in my pros- 
pecting, seeing the old policyholders and 
the same old prospects too frequently 
and not seeing enough new ones. 

“The second thing I would want 
would be a simple sales idea. We all 
should have one policy or plan that we 
know well and like to sell to concen- 
trate on. The third thing I would want 
would be a simple plan of programming. 
Too often the means and the end are 
confused in programming. The end is 
to see that the client has a good pro- 
gram; the means are several and well 
known to you. 

“The best two words in the under- 
writer's vocabulary are ‘for instance.’ 
Use them frequently. Point out that A. 
‘was against the same problem and here 
is what he did about it. In that way 
you can get across ideas better than by 
stating them on your own authority. I 
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don’t care how many concrete illustra- 
tions you use in the course of a sales 
talk, every one you add will make your 
story just that much stronger. 

“There are three things that we must 
do if we desire to succeed in this busi- 
ness: First, we must want very badly to 
succeed; second, we must be willing to 
pay the price of success; and third, we 
must realize that there are no short cuts 
to success. Hard work, intelligently di- 
rected, is the answer. Incidentally, if 
you ever have to choose between a dol- 
lar’s worth of knowledge and a nickel’s 
worth of enthusiasm, take my advice 
and take the enthusiasm.” 





Favorable Interviews Are 
Result of Power Selling 


“Power Selling” was discussed . by 
Edward C. Andersen, educational direc- 
tor of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
before the San Antonio, Tex., Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. “Power 
Selling” is securing an interview under 
favorable conditions. This requires ad- 
vance information concerning the 
prospect and the establishing of pres- 
tige essential to gaining a favorable 
hearing. 

The power selling plan, Mr. Ander- 
sen says, assures the agent an interview 
on a favorable basis. It is} not high 
pressure selling because when an in- 
terview is obtained the prospect looks 
at the plan presented as his own plan 
rather than that of the agent. This 
makes the interview easier and more 
profitable. The important thing is to 
secure an introduction to the prospect 
or the granting of an interview through 
a man whose position and connections 
make his approval important. To do 
this the agent must secure the assist- 
ance of those with whom he has busi- 
ness contacts and those who know him 
favorably. 

Even when power selling has cut 

down the number of interviews the 
method of selling has been so much 
more effective that a greater number of 
sales have been made with a resulting 
increase in the income of the agent. 
A power from within is essential for 
the proper result from a power lead, 
said Mr. Andersen. Enthusiasm and a 
genuine belief in life insurance, con- 
veyed by the tone of voice and man- 
ner of presentation are important. 


More “Umphs” Needed to 
Get Name on Dotted Line 


More than 250 attended the annual 
sales congress of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Columbus, O. 

Holgar J. Johnson, general agent 
Penn Mutual Life in Pittsburgh, de- 
clared that more “umphs” are needed in 
the life insurance business. He likened 
selling of life insurance to a wrestling 
match and said that an “umph” is often 
needed to get the prospect to put his 
name on the line. Life agents can over- 
come all obstacles if they are willing 
to do it. Each man is master of his 
own destiny. Leadership, he said, is 
born under conditions of stress, and not 
when everything is going along nicely. 
Prospects who are making money 
should be sought out and the sales 
should be personalized. Be _ ruthless 
with facts and point out that life insur- 
ance is a necessity and not a luxury, 
said Mr. Johnson. 


Views Value of Dollar 


Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable So- 
ciety, New York City, spoke on “Vari- 
ables in Money.” Inflation, he asserted, 
should not be confused with price levels 
and price variations. In the selling of 
life insurance, three things are neces- 
sary, the number of dollars must be 
right, the kind of dollars must be right, 
and they must have emergency value. 
Insurance is the only thing that guar- 
antees the right sort of dollars. The 
emergency value of a life insurance dol- 
lar is important. When a life insurance 
policy matures the money may be left 














with the company at interest if the dol- 


lar value is low at that time and can be 
taken out when the value of the dollar 
has been satisfactorily adjusted. This 
is the only form of investment where 
the money may be left until business 
conditions improve. The dollar is worth 
50 cents to the youth in college, $1 to 
the wife, $5 to the man in old age and 
$9 to the widow, based on its emer- 
gency value, said Mr. Simon. 

J. Harry Wood, superintendent of 
general agencies John Hancock Mutual 
Life, discussed “Capitalizing on the Ex- 
perience of Others.” He told how per- 
sons have overcome great difficulties 
through perseverance, practice and de- 
termination, and applied this to life in- 
surance selling. He urged the develop- 
ment of a will to win and the working 
out of the proper technique. 

Joseph M. Gantz, Pacific Mutual Life 
general agent, Cincinnati, said that it is 
no longer necessary to actually “sell” 
life insurance, as life insurance is avail- 
able, the people need it and want it 
and the agent is rendering! a service 
when he sells it. 


Goal Posts Are Needed in 
Successful Selling 


Life insurance agents need goal posts, 
just as they are required in a football 
game, declared Carlton P. Shelby of 
Clarksdale and Jonestown, Miss., who 
has been a Union Central Life $500,000 
producer since 1930 and an “app a 
week” producer since 1933, in a talk to 
the Birmingham Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Mr. Shelby fixed $10,000 as_ the 
amount of life insurance he must write 
each week in order to make the amount 
he desired to support his family, and he 
has stuck to it. 

Mr. Shelby selects his prospects 
among those whom he believes can pay 
for $5,000 worth of insurance, although 
he frequently writes policies for as little 
as $1,000. 

Mr. Shelby likes to apply an algebraic 
equation to the life insurance business 
as follows: Time + Effort = Achieve- 
ment. In this equation he points out 
that time is the constant factor and ef- 
fort the variable factor. Stated by him 
in another way: Time plus effort to the 
nth degree equals accomplishment to 
the nth degree. In order to conserve 
time, Mr. Shelby said an agent had to 
organize his equipment, his possibilities 
and himself. 

In order to get the volume of busi- 
ness he requires, Mr. Shelby said: it was 
necessary to lean heavily on friends as 
“centers of influence,” for tips, also to 
use the mail for circularization. The 
latter method has been very productive 
of business for him, as he gets replies 
in 8 to 24 percent of the cases. He 
carefully selects his direct mail list. 








Annual Message 
of Life Insurance 
Publicity Scope 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


ency to use this program as a sales pro- 
motion drive, the master booklet for dis- 
tribution by field men has been elim- 
inated and the amount of supplementary 
promotional material has been consider- 
ably reduced. The funds which formerly 
were for this purpose are being used to 
increase the amount of advertising and 
publicity.” 

The radio will be used during the 
week of May 9. J. C. Behan of the 
Massachusetts Mutual is chairman of 
the annual message project. 


Move After 35 Years 


MILWAUKEE — The New York 
Life, for 35 years located at 324 East 
Wisconsin avenue, has taken a long- 
term lease on most of the second floor 
of the John Mariner building. Walter 
Weissinger, agency director, announced 
the new offices will be occupied about 














May 1. 





Occidental Life 
Negotiating for 
Hercules Life 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
Walter E. Webb, who was forme 
executive vice-president of the Natio 
Life, U. S. A., is vice-president of 
Hercules Life. Burton Sears, form 
general counsel of the National 
U. S. A., is general counsel of the 
cules. E. R. Carter, actuary of 
National Life, U. S. A., is actuary 
the Hercules. j 

After the Hercules Life story brok 
in the financial district, President R, 
Wood of Sears, Roebuck & Co. ackno 
edged that negotiations had been a 
pleted for the sale to the Occidental Li 
and consummation depends on appro 
by the California and Illinois ins 
departments and also sanction must 
accorded by the court because the M 
tional Life, U.S.A., is in receivers 
and under court jurisdiction. 

The life insurance operations of Se 
Roebuck & Co last year showed a 
loss of $176,390, including adjustme 
of about $300,000 to reduce securities| 
market values and an increase of rese 
amounting to $150,000. 

Executive Vice-president D. L. Clatil 
of the Occidental Life will return f 
Chicago in a few days evidently fee 
that the official approval of the deal wi 
be secured. He was in the city last weth 
accompanied by Lee J. Dougherty 
Davenport, vice-president of the Qed 
dental and former president of 
Guaranty Life, which the former cd 
pany purchased in September. The 0 
cidental Life has a Chicago branch @ 
fice in the Conway building, with G.— 
Unger as branch manager. Undoubt 
edly, with the purchase of the Guarani 
Life and the Hercules Life, its. opett 
tions in the Chicago territory will } 
extended. General Wood acknowledgt 
that life insurance cannot be sold sati 
factorily through mail order catalog 
channels. 

An official of Sears, Roebuck & ( 
was expected in Los Angeles the last 
this week to confer with Mr. Clarke. 
Official Statement Given 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Wednesday # 
leased this official statement: : 

“Negotiations are being brought to 
conclusion for reinsurance of the bi 
ness of the Hercules Life with the 0& 
cidental Life of Los Angeles, subject 
certain legal approvals. _ aa 

“The Hercules Life, organized 0 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. in 1934, has 4 
total of $131,000,000 of insurance 
force, including the business of the 
tional Life, U. S. A., reinsured. by Het 
cules in 1934. As a result of care 
competent management, the administé 
tion of the assets of the National 
Fund has been highly beneficial to ™ 
former National Life _policyholdé 
There have been two reductions tot 
ing $3,628,639 in the lien fixed by * 
court upon the reserves of the Natioa 
Life policies at the time of the rece 
ship. bask 
“Since Hercules has assumed the : 
ness of the National Life, U. 5. A, a 
has been paid to policy owners 
beneficiaries more than $15,000, 
matured endowments, death claims 
other payments. ‘al 

“The Occidental Life was —— 
in 1906 and as of Dec. 31, ra 
total anes rp omg an 
and surplus of $2,393,677. if 

‘The canna reinsurance does not 
any way affect the business of 4 sath 
and Allstate Fire, both Sears Ore! gg 
These companies have grown = 
through the medium of direct 
quisition and, in recent years, 
greatly enlarged agency forces, 
result that at the present time on t 
a substantial volume of busioe® is pf 
books, a large portion of W vogentat 
duced through agency represt 
It is the intention of the = ne 
further to enlarge the Allsta ple 
nies along lines which have 
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their success to date.” 








